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CHAPTER XX. 

*I WILL NOT TAKE BACK MY WORD.' 

That seemed to be the natural close of the 
interview. Nothing more could be done 
that night, and the Fiscal had said, 'We 
must inquire into it in the morning.' But 
Armour could not go yet. He had only 
done half his duty : the other half he found 
it difficult to discharge in the presence of a 
third person. He was unexpectedly relieved 
by Fenwick. 

Throughout the hours they had been 
sitting together he had been perfectly con- 
scious that Fenwick had heard the current 
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Indeed, they had made Httle efibrt to Qonverse. 
It was not delicacy which prevented Fen- 
wick from some commonplace expression of 
sympathy. He was again and again on the 
point of saying : * I'm sorry you are in such 
a mess, old fellow,' but he had an uncom- 
fortable remembrance of the Ught way in 
which he had repeated the gossip of the 
village to Mrs. Musgrave, and somehow felt 
that he had no right to speak. The repressed 
sorrow and anxiety which the man's very 
calmness suggested touched even Fenwick's 
shallow nature, and made him aware that he 
was in the presence of something too deep 
for his comprehension. 

So, observing that Armour evidently 
wished to speak in private to the Fiscal, 
he rose. 



ttim 



'/ WILL NOT TAKE BACK MY WORD: 3 

*I must go to roost/ he said. *Hope 
you will have some good news in the morn- 
ing, Armour/ 

And he retired to the enjoyment of undis- 
turbed sleep. He was not dyspeptic, and no 
care for anybody or anything had ever cost 
him an hour's repose. 

' I see you are tired, Mr. Musgrave,' 
began Armour; *but before going I must 
explain two things to you.' 

The Fiscal sat down for the first time 
since his entrance, showing signs of fatigue. 

* Go on.' 

* I have spoken to your daughter, and her 
answer is what I wished it to be.' 

*Aweel, man,' said the Fiscal with the 
shadow of his sly, good-natured smile pass- 
ing over his countenance : ' when a bonnie 
lassie says " aye " to the question you have put 
to her, there's no need for looking as glurn 
as though you rued your bargain already.' 

B 2 
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thing I have to tell you, and it is the cause 
of my gloom — my fear that you will with- 
draw the leave you gave me to win her if 
I could.' 

* Seems to me that you have won her, 
and it's of no consequence whether I take 
back my word or no.' 

* You can still forbid our marriage.' 

Mr. Musgrave looked steadily in his eyes 
for a moment. Then slowly: 

' And if I should forbid it, would you heed 
me? She has reached her majority, you 
know, and I am only her father.' 

That was an awkward question to answer 
honestly. ' The old Adam ' is an expres- 
sive phrase : and we are continually plucking 
the apples we have previously passed un- 
noticed uutil the command has been laid 
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upon US not to touch them. The rebellious 
query instantly rose in Armour's mind. 

' If we two are decided that our fixture 
happiness lies in our union, who has a right 
to keep us apart?' 

He did not then attempt to answer him- 
self, but he answered the Fiscal as honestly 
as he could : 

' I do not know what I should do, but 
I believe that she would obey you.' 

* That's right. Armour. Caution is a guid 
mare to ride at all times, and if you never 
commit yourself till the occasion arises — 
well, you'll get through the world with as 
few lees on your conscience as a man can 
hope to have in the present condition of 
human affairs. I am sure she would obey 
me, provided I gave her good reasons for my 
objection.' 

*I am afraid you can show good reasons 
for objecting now.' 



risen sua upon him, and suddenly there was 
darkness. 

The Fiscal was still watching his face 
closely. 

' Aye, and what might they be ? ' 

* The affair is so strange that it will require 
more explanation than you will care to Usten 
to at this hour. The gist of it is this — ' 

There his heart failed him, and he paused. 
He was about to speak the words which 
would separate him from EUie: he felt hke 
a man who is compelled to pronounce 
sentence of death upon himself. 

The Fiscal did not offer him any assist- 
ance, and he continued firmly. 

' The gist of it is this : the man who has 
been passing as Thorbum is my father, and 
there is — * 
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'Stop!' 

Mr. Musgrave rose, and grasped him by 
the hand. 

'You need not go any further; I knew 
about Thorbum all the time; I understand 
what has taken place — does Ellie know it ? ' 

* Everything/ replied Armour in some 
bewilderment at the unexpected manner in 
which his information was received. 

* And is she still ready to share your lot ?' 
' Aye, she is ready.' 

* Then if my blessing is any use to you, 
take it as part of her tocher, my man.' 

' Then you do not mind what folks may 
say ? ' Armour almost gasped, half afraid 
that the Fiscal did not quite understand the 
position. 

' I mind what nobody says. When a 
thing is settled I expect every man to stick 
to his bargain, and I am not going to take 
back my word because ill has befallen you. 



make peace with her mother.' 

' I shall speak to her during the day/ 
cried the lover impetuously, without the 
slightest consideration as to the reception 
he would have. 

*Cannily, cannily, cannily/ rejoined the 
Fiscal warningly, and smiling at the man's 
rashness; *when I observed that I did not 
mind what anybody said, I was not count- 
ing the guidwife. You had better not run 
at her the way you did at me; and may- 
be, on consideration, it would be as well to 
say nothing for a day or two. She has 
notions of her own about settling Ellie ; 
and at any rate it will be as well to let 
me break the news to her. You can come 
to me in the morning at the office, and 
we*ll see about Thorbum.' 
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Armour went away with calm, steady 
steps, feeling that his head was more firmly 
planted on his shoulders than it had seemed 
to be during the last few days. In spite of 
all that had happened and all that might 
happen, EUie was his by her own and her 
father's consent. With that knowledge, what 
lion was there in his path he could not face 
and overcome.'^ 

It was not the wild ecstasy of the merely 
passionate lover which filled him ; it was a 
sober, manful joy, inspiring him with increas- 
ing strength of mind and muscle. He could 
go through any trial calmly, now. He did 
not give much serious thought to the possi- 
bility of Mrs. Musgrave's interference marring 
his happiness — their happiness, he ought to 
say ; and a glow of pleasure coloured his 
cheeks and brightened his eyes as he remem- 
bered that EUie was the sharer of his joy and 
sorrow now. He could not believe that any 



and watched him passing the lawn in the 
moonlight into the shadows of the avenue. 
He closed the door and fastened it — ^he was 
a considerate master, and never kept servants 
out of bed for his own convenience. Then 
he proceeded slowly to his private room. 
The fire was burning low ; he stirred it, 
and flames shot up instantly, brightening the 
place, but making fantastic shadows on the 
walls and in the corners. On the ceiling 
above him was a round disc made by the 
lamp, and it was like a great eye watching 
him. 

He was not a man to be disturbed by 
shadows ; but when he rested his head back 
on the chair, turning his face upward, the 
fancy took him that the eye was looking 
steadily and questioningly down into his 
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face. He knew quite well what made the 
shape on the ceiling, and yet he continued 
to gaze at it Uke one who means to out- 
stare an accuser. 

At length he looked down into the fire, 
and as he watched the flames, hke long 
blades of golden grass, flickering and inter- 
twining as if they were dancing a reel, this 
was his thought : 

*At least I can make him happy. That 
will count for something.' 

His broodings were interrupted by a 
visitor as unexpected at that hour as a 
ghost; for although the Fiscal sometimes 
sat till unreasonable hours in the morning, 
his studies were never interrupted by Mrs. 
Musgrave. 

She entered now, candle in hand, the 
train of her magnificent dressing-gown trail- 
ing in graceful folds after her, the black 
lace mantilla floating over her shoulders 



-. X 



When he looked round and saw her, 
there was no surprise on his face; but he 
did not speak, and that surprised her ; 
for she had prepared to be received with 
one of his pieces of heavy pleasantry. 

'I have been waiting for you all this 
time,' she said reproachfully, 'and at last I 
thought you must have fallen asleep; for it 
is a long time since Mr. Armour went away.' 

* Oh — and what were you waiting for 
particularly to-night ? * 

That was a most ungracious way of 
acknowledging her anxiety for his comfort. 

*I was desirous of learning what was the 
nature of your interview with Mr. Armour. 
I did not see him; but Ellie said he would 
explain everything to you.' 
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*What is everything about?' 

' His family — the disgraceful position he 
occupies — ^his father. I do trust, Eichard, 
that you have treated him as it behoves you 
to do out of respect for me, and forbidden 
him to come here again.' 

The Fiscal began to recover something of 
his jocular humour, and there was a glint of 
the sly twinkle in the corners of his eyes as 
he spoke. 

'Forbidden him to come here agajn? 
What should I do that for ? ' 

' What for ! ' Mrs. Musgrave could scarcely 
believe her ears. * Surely he has not told 
you the truth about himself/ 

'He would have done that but he had 
no need. I knew it all before him.' 

' Then I presume that for your daughter's 
sake if not for mine ' — she was very sarcastic 
here — 'you will not permit that person to 
continue on visiting terms at TorthorL' 



* I don't know how that may be,' said the 
Fiscal, now standing on the hearth, his back 
to the fire and hands clasped behind him. 
He was apparently giving serious consider- 
ation to the question she had raised. 

This was beyond endurance, and Mrs. 
Musgrave so far forgot herself as to raise her 
voice higher than usual — an oflfence against 
good breeding which she severely reprobated 
in others, and rarely, indeed, perpetrated 
herself. 

'Do not know how it may be! Why, 
you can tell him that we cannot receive him. 
No one will receive him after this — this 
scandal.' 

* Aye, but I am afraid we will be obliged 
to receive him ; and so I suppose we must 
be No one.' 
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♦ 

*We obliged to receive him?' 

She was becoming calm in her despera- 
tion. 

* Just that/ answered the Fiscal quietly. 

She could not reply immediately ; vexation 
and amazement combined had possession of 
her, and for the moment she entertained a 
suspicion that her husband had been drink- 
ing. But knowing his habits, she recognised 
the fact that he was perfectly sober and 
more serious than was usual when talking 
with her. 

' May I ask why we are obliged to receive 
him?' 

' I did . not intend to mention it to you so 
soon ; but the reason is because he is to 
become your and my son-in-law some day 
before long/ 

Mrs. Musgrave sat down, dumb, starincr 
at him. 

She had no powers of reflection, but she 



as she sat there looking at the calm, heavy, 
and wearied face of her husband. 

First, he was in one of those moods over 
which all her arts of scolding or cajolery 
could exercise no influence. Second, that 
such a marriage was not to be permitted on 
any account. But how to work out the two 
propositions to a harmonious result she had 
not the faintest idea at that moment. She 
only knew that it must and should be done. 

With more discretion than her husband 
would have given her credit for she warily 
beat a retreat under this cover: 

'You have no consideration for me. It 
is cruel of you to make such a jest about 
your own daughter, and to me, at this time 
in the morning I ' 

She laid special emphasis on the time 
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chosen for this declaration, which she affected 
to regard as only one of his jokes, as if that 
intensified the heinousness of his offence. 

' It is no jest, Euphemia ; I have given my 
word, and I will not take it back unless one 
of them asks me to do so.' 

There was another sign that he was deeply 
moved — he called her by her Christian name. 
But there was also the ghmmer of a sugges- 
tion for her future tactics — Ellie herself 
should ask him. 

' Spare me from any more of this — this 
nonsense to-night.' 

*I have no desire to say more.' 

Although so late in going to bed, the 
Fiscal was up a little earlier than usual. He 
thought his wife asleep, when she spoke. 
' I am not well this morning.' 
' Ods my Ufe, what's wrong ? Will I 
send for Sam Johnstone?' 

^ VOL. IT. c 
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*A capital idea. You are to take Ellie 
with you, I suppose. I'll be very lonely.' 

* She wants a change as much as I do, 
and a httle sea air will do us both good/ 

'I have no doubt of it. When do you 
start ? ' 

' To-day, but we will not be away more 
than a week. Mrs. Dinwuddie has been so 
pressing that we really must not put her off 
any longer.' 

'She may think you are taking her a 
little too much at her word if you tumble in 
upon her without a day's notice.' 

' Oh no, she has often said that a tele- 
gram before starting will be notice enough 
for her, as they have always plenty of room.* 

' As you please, then ; good-bye.' 

He went out, smiling grimly to himself: 
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v 

the motive for this sudden flight to Kirk- 
cudbright was amusingly evident to him: it 
.was like a child performing a conjuring trick. 
Mrs. Musgrave was like the child, very proud 
of being able to deceive everybody so 
cleverly when the only person deceived wa^ 
herself. 

ElUe. was waiting for him as usual ; but, 
what was not usual, he took her head be- 
tween his hands, and turning her face 
towards the open window through which the 
sun was shining somewhat coldly, he gazed 
into her eyes earnestly. 

* Well, my bonnie lass, it's a fine morning, 
and I hope you are quite well.' 

The blushing smile told him that she 
divined some of his thoughts ; and presently 
she proved it in words. 

' He has spoken to you ? ' 

* He has that, and to some purpose. 
He's a clever loon yon; and it'll no be for 

o2 



marry the Queen hersel' he'd just go bang up 
to Balmoral or Windsor and say so/ 

* What would happen then ? ' laughingly 
inquired Ellie, amused by her father's drol- 
lery, and pleased that he thought so well of 
her lover. 

'They would lock him up of course, as 
I mean to do for coming into my house 
and robbing me in the barefaced way he 
has done of the brightest jewel in my crown. 
. . . What's that sang, Ellie ? He ought to 
chirp it to you now.' 

He was still holding her head and looking 
down into her eyes, seeking her thoughts ; 
but she was conscious of a note of sadness in 
his voice and look, in spite of his playful 
manner. 

*You know about — about his father,' she 
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said hesitatingly, 'and you do not count that 
against him?' 

* No man can be responsible for his fore- 
bears; and it would not be fair to make 
him so ; for you see he has not got a choice 
in selecting them. May be if he had there 
would be as many bairns cut off their fathers 
with a shilling as there are fathers who do 
that for their bairns/ 

'I knew you would not blame him or 
alter because of that/ she cried with bright 
joy on her face. ' I knew you would not, 
and I told him so!' » 

'Aye, aye,' muttered the Fiscal slowly, 
' and I suppose you care a hantle more for 
that loon now than for anybody else ? ' 

Then her arms crept round his neck, her 
head slipped from his hands, and her face 
was hidden on his breast. His arms closed 
tightly round her. 

' My bairn.' 



her heart was large and deep as ever. He 
gently turned her face upwards, and saw that 
the big blue eyes were full of tears. Theft 
he touched her brow with his lips, and there 
was no need for more words between them 
on that subject. 

'Awa' wi' you, you hizzie,' he said 
abruptly, 'give a hungry man his breakfast. 
You'll not be here to give it to me the mom.' 

' Not here to-morrow ! Why ? ' 

'Because your mother is going to Kirk- 
coobry for the benefit of her health, and 
she takes you with her.' 

'Oh, I am so sorry,' exclaimed Ellie. 'I 
wanted very much to be at home just now.» 

' Then keep a calm sough about it, and* 
do as you are bid. Your mother is not 
well ; and she wants to keep you out of 
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mischief But may be other folks will need 
a change of air before the week is out. 
Meanwhile I am not altogether sorry you 
are going, for I have some very unpleasant 
business in hand, and expect to be in a 
bad temper for a month to come.' 

'But not with me,' she said with a con- 
fident smile. 

'You're as well to be out of my gate, 
any way.' 

And he made a great pretence of looking 
black at her. 

She walked with him that morning down 
by the new planting — the same walk Armour 
had taken with him on an important occa- 
sion — ^and he was firing off his heavy plea- 
santries all the way. But when they were 
parting he said to her with a pathetic look 
and tone that bewildered her — 

' Whatever happens, ElUe, I'll do the 
best I can for you.' 



CHAPTER XXI. 

THE STRICTEST INVESTIGATION. 

As a rule the only difference in the manner 
of the Procurator-Fiscal when in his office 
from what it was outside of it was that he 
became more serious, seldom spoke to any 
of the clerks except on business, and then it 
was in a low, grave voice. But the people 
who came to be precognosced could never tell 
when he was only joking them and when in 
earnest ; and his banter had been known to 
elicit the facts of a case from the most 
unwilling witness more promptly than the 
most severe cross-examination could have 
done. 

His office, in one of the new streets of 
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the county town, was an unpretentious 
looking place — the insurance oflSce next door 
was an imposing edifice in comparison — ^but 
it was opposite the huge red pile of build- 
ings which formed the New Gaol. The 
majestic shadows of that erection and of the 
Court House close by cast an awe-inspiring 
gloom over the Fiscal's office, rendering its 
very simplicity suggestive of peril to the 
evil-doer. The cold stone-like wax-cloth on 
the passages and the floors of the outer 
rooms was always painfully clean, and there 
was an atmosphere of silence and mystery 
in the place which inclined people to walk 
on tip-toe as soon as they crossed the 
threshold. 

The Fiscal's chamber was always in a 
kind of mist ; daylight was made dim by the 
white ground glass of the window — the win- 
dow, even had the glass been clear, would 
not have made the room much brighter, for 



gesting the colour of an old blood-stain — 
the dark oak furniture and bookcases had 
the same effect on the gas as the stained 
glass on the daylight. The books and papers 
were always arranged in scrupulous order ; 
it seemed as if no hand ever opened a paper 
or took down a book. The stiff-backed, dull- 
grey, leather-covered chairs were always ex- 
actly in the same positions. There was not 
a speck of dust anywhere, and no spider 
had ever been adventurous enough to invade 
this melancholy room. 

In front of the huge oak desk sat the 
Fiscal, his confidential clerk on his left. 
Armour on his right. On the other side of 
the desk, face towards the window so that 
what light there was fell full upon it, was 
a smart-looking gentleman in dark-brown 
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walking suit, a billycock hat in his hand. 
The face was small, thin, and keen as a 
razor, a thic^.k military moustache was the 
only hair on it; the grey eyes quick and 
penetratiEg, the short-cut dark hair streaked 
with grey. Height, five feet ten and a half; 
figure all muscle and sinew, not a super- 
fluous ounce of flesh anywhere. 

This was Captain Brown, the chief con- 
stable, a gentleman as remarkable in his 
way as the Fiscal himself They were ex- 
cellent Mends, and worked successfully to- 
gether. 

'I am anxious,' the Fiscal proceeded, 
* that there should be the strictest search 
made for this unfortunate man. You say 
that all your night reports are in ? ' 

' Every one, and there is nothing par- 
ticular doing,' replied the Captain in a brisk 
curt way, as if he were talking about busi- 
ness in stocks or drysaltery. 



thing might have been heard of him.' 

' He can't have gone far, or some of the 
men would have seen him. We'll try the 
loch and the river to-day. No doubt we'll 
have some news to-morrow.' 

'If there is none we will offer a reward.' 

' How much ? ' 

The Fiscal turned to Armour, and the 
latter answered the look. 

' Offer whatever you think will be suf- 
ficient.' 

*Then say fifty pounds for such informa- 
tion as may enable us to find him.' 

'Alive or dead, we'll find him within a 
week. Good morning.' 

The Captain put on his hat and departed 
with quick, decisive steps. He was a man 
who doubted and suspected every human 



— ' 
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being except one. It is unnecessary to say 
that the exception was Captain Brown. 

He regarded every one he met as a 
probable customer; took a mental photo- 
graph of him or her at once, making a 
calculation of the height, weight, and 
strength of the person at the same time. 
His memory for faces was said to be as 
marvellous as that of the sheep-kenner, and 
the Fiscal had long ago dubbed him the 
human sheep-kenner. The Captain had 
never been known to make a mistake in 
identity, no matter how brief his first in- 
spection of the person to be identified might 
have been, or how long the interval be 
tween his inspections. 

' Is that all we can do ? ' asked Armour, 
feeling in that gloomy chamber the sense of 
helplessness which comes over one when, 
despite all our watching and care, death 
steps in and takes away our patient Those 



can help us to bring the Ught back into the 
eyes and the power of motion into the hmbs ? 
We have striven hard with the conqueror thus 
far and we ask vacantly — * Is that all we can 
do?' 

' That is all/ 

Armour rose to go, the Fiscal from beneath 
his heavy brows observing him thoughtfully. 

' You can take those papers to your own 
room, Adamson, and get the depositions in 
the Kirkhope House affair ready for me as 
quickly as you can.' 

The confidential clerk obeyed promptly 
and noiselessly. 

* I never knew a body who was patient 
because he was bidden, or I would bid you 
be patient, Armour. I say instead — you must 
wait. It depends upon yourself in what 
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manner you will wait. You can spend the 
time in grumbling, or you can go about your 
ordinary work in your ordinary way like a 
sensible mortal. That's what I would try 
to do.' 

'That is what I mean to do. I have 
reason to be patient, for the only harm I 
feared in this exposure is spared me. Since 
you do not think it cause enough to keep 
— ^your daughter from me, I can bear any- 
thing.' 

He had not yet learned to say Ellie to 
anyone except herself and Grannie. 

*You mean you think you can bear any- 
thing. Eh, man, what a pity that kind of 
feeling lasts such a wee while ! ' 

* It will last me all my days,' said the lover 
modestly. 

'Then you mean to have a short life. 
However, be that as it may, you are not 
beholding much to me. What I do is to 



Musgrave/ interrupted Armour grateftiliy. 

' Maybe, maybe, but I want you to under- 
stand that I just want to please Ellie ; and if 
she should happen to change her mind about 
you T would say, " Very well, my lass, please 
yourself" — always provided that the man was 
honest, rich or poor would not matter to 
me.' 

Armour smiled — ^he would have laughed 
if they had not been in that depressing 
chamber — at the idea of EUie's proving 
fickle. 

'I am content,' he rejoined confidently, 
* to leave my happiness in her keeping.' 

' And I believe it could not be in safer 
hands. I mentioned this to show you that 
I am only considering her. Now, I have a bit 
of news for you that may not be to your 
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liking. Mrs. Musgrave starts for Kirkcoobry 
to-day, and Ellie goes with her.' 

Armour's countenance fell. This was a 
disappointment indeed, for he had reckoned 
upon seeing her often during this period of 
suspense about Thorbum. 

* I am sorry she is to be away just now, 
but I hope they will have good weather,' 
he said awkwardly. 

' Aye, man, and is that all you can think 
about it? Now I would have fancied that 
you might have discovered some business to 
take you there at the same time. There's to 
be a bowling match on Saturday. What for 
should you not go to see it?' 

Armour understood, and his face cleared. 

' Thank you, I will be there.' 

' I'll give you a letter for a friend of mine, 
so that you will not want for company if the 
Dinwuddies should not have the grace to ask 
you to take your kail with them. . . . That's 
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ia any to give you.' 

They did not shake hands, they grasped 
hands as if they were two ardent friends 
pledging lifelong faith in each other. Armour 
felt that this man was his father as well as 
Ellie's, and inwardly resolved that he should 
give him all a son's respect and duty. 

The mist in the gloomy chamber seemed 
to clear away, and he saw clearly before him a 
large-hearted, generous man whose affections 
lifted him above the sordid calculations of 
the world. He had, indeed, b6en fortunate 
in his hfe, most fortunate in finding such a 
friend in the father of his Princess. Surely 
the Lamp had fallen into his hands! 

What a grim shadow crossed his mind — 
was there to come some magician in dis- 
guise and spirit away his Princess, castle and 
aU? 
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When he had gone the Fiscal stood for a 
few minutes in the middle of the floor, think- 
ing. Then, returning to his desk, he mut- 
tered to himself : 

*He's a fine lad yon, — a fine lad.' 

He touched the hand-bell; Adamson, the 
confidential clerk, returned, and in his calm 
methodical manner the Fiscal resumed the 
business of the day. 

In the afternoon Captain Brown reap- 
peared. 

* A most indefatigable officer, this 
human sheep-kenner,' the Fiscal used to say, 
* although he is a Londoner and rather 
miserly with his hV 

' Have you found the man ? ' he inquired, 
looking up from his papers. 

*Not yet,' replied the Captain. 

* Nor any trace of him ? ' 

* No, unless we may connect with him a 
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back in his chair. *What was that?' 

*In a shed facing the road there are 
signs of a scuffle, and there is a pool of 
blood beside a harrow, which is resting 
against the wall.' 

* Blood ! ' said the Fiscal, slowly ; * some- 
body h^ cut a finger and stopped there to 
bandage it.' 

'There is too much of it for that. It 
looks like foul play of some sort, whether it 
has anything to do with the man we are 
seeking or not.' 

'What makes you associate it with him, 
Captam ? ' 

It was a habit of the Fiscal to give 
people their titles frequently in conversation, 
not from any premeditated intention to pan- 
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der to vanity, but arising naturally out of 
his easy friendly way of talking. 

' This : the man was weak, not able to 
travel far; he is not in the loch, not in the 
river. He must have required food some- 
time ; but he has not been seen at any farm 
or cot for nearly twenty miles round. Start- 
ing from Armour's mill our man, wanting to 
escape observation, was more likely to cut 
through the fields or to take the Lockerbie 
road than to turn into the town, where we 

» 

could easily have found him.' 

*Keep in mind that he was a kind of 
daft creature.' 

' That is precisely why I fancy that he 
would have cunning enough to keep away 
from the town, but not enough to keep off 
the beaten road. Well, we have no trace of 
him ; but we find at this place — which is a 
likely enough place for him to take a rest — 
we find signs of a scuffle and this blood.' 



* He had several pounds with him. The 
woman Howison, who was nursing him, saw 
them in a drawer in his cottage, and Mr. 
Mofiat, the minister, saw him take them out 
and put them in his pocket. He had been 
preparing to leave Thorniehowe for some 
time, and had no doubt saved something. I 
understand he had good wages.' 

'WeU?' 

The Fiscal was making notes of all the 
Captain said. 

*Next we have the Kirkhope gents 
prowling about somewhere ; hard up very- 
likely, as they have not got their swag 
away. One of them might have come 
Across him, and he would be an easy vic- 
tim to deal with. You see the connection 



now.' 
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*Aye, it's possible. . . . Anyway, we 
ought to know what happened in the shed. 
Did the folk at the farm not see anybody 
or hear anything?' 

' No. A ploughman found the place as I 
have told you this morning. At first he 
thought some lad and lass had. been having 
a tulzie, as he called it, but when he saw 
the blood he went to his master.' 

*I cannot make out how it can be. 
.... I'll go with you and have a look 
at the place.' 

*I thought you would consider it worth 
while going, and have the gig ready.' 

The Fiscal put on his overcoat and hat, 
and accompanied the chief constable. 

The Captain's gig was like the owner, 
smart and quick; it seemed to have been 
built for skimming over the earth, and the 
sleek, well-groomed bay which drew it was 
an admirable match for it and their master. 



trifle. He examined everyone connected 
with the farm, and especially questioned the 
ploughman, who had been the first to enter 
the shed in the morning, as to the exact 
state in which he had found things. But 
he obtained httle information beyond what 
the Captain had brought him. 

One thing he pointed out, however, for 
the benefit of the farmer — ^that the harrow 

» 

being placed against the wall with the teeth 
outward, anybody falling against it might sus- 
tain serious injury. It was possible that 
some accident of that kind had happened 
which would account for the blood. 

Then Captain Brown drove him back to 
his office. 
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CHECK ! 



Ellie had been very good about that jour- 
ney to Kirkcudbright, or ' Kirkcoobry/ — the 
sound into which local pronunciation has 
softened V it for the convenience of the tongue 
and the pleasiu-e of the ear. She made no 
demur whatever to the excursion so hastily 
proposed by her mother, and that lady was 
much relieved in consequence. She had ex- 
pected opposition, or at any rate some request 
for delay. 

During the journey, too, Ellie was so 
cheerful — she was always attentive — that 
Mrs. Musgrave was greatly consoled by the 
thought that whatever the Fiscal might be- 



She was much exercised in mind to dis- 
cover how far matters had gone between 
her daughter and Armour; she knew they 
must have gone farther than her suspicions 
had suggested, or her husband would not 
have spoken as he had done. But for the 
present she controlled her curiosity; it was. 
her policy to pass over the incident as if it 
had never occurred, and if possible, not to 
allow the name of Armour to be heard 
during their stay. 

When she saw Ellie laughing with the 
two Dinwuddie girls and their brother 
George, who had just obtained his commis- 
sion and was proud of being a full-blown 
ensign in the 74th, she was satisfied that her 
plan was to succeed more quickly than she 
had expected. 
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*I told you, child, that you required 
change of scene and change of faces, and 
society such as my daughter should have, to 
put away those anxious looks which have 
been quite frightening me — although I did 
not want to make you worse by speaking 
about them/ 

*I did not know that I had been look- 
ing anxious, mamma,' said EUie simply; *I 
thought I was as happy as anybody can hope 
to be/ 

'Nonsense, you were beginning to look 
dreadfid. Here, after only one day, you are 
looking like yourself again. I feel ever so 
much better myself, and you must be glad 
we came away/ 

* I am glad we came/ 

* I was sure you would be ; and you see 
how much pleasure our coming has given to 
dear Charlotte (Mrs. Dinwuddie) and the 
whole family. They have invited some 



invited at her instigation was Hugh Fen- 
wick. 

EUie was glad she had come, but for 
another reason than that which it gratified 
her mother to beUeve to be the true one. 

Ellie had written to Armour, and had 
received an answer. She knew her father's 
mind and her own ; and she knew that the 
decision they had come to would be the 
cause of much distress to her mother. .The 
time when that decision would have to be 
formally declared could not be long put off, 
and meanwhile slie was eager to afford her 
as much pleasure as it was in her power to 
give. So she determined that for her sake 
there should be no outward sign of regret at 
leaving home at this juncture in Armour's 
affairs. The motive for this resolve set her 
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mind free, and she was as happy as she 
looked. 

With the two girls and Ensign George 
for escort there were pleasant walks round 
about the old town, and there was a boat 
in which they made excursions in the bay. 
She made a sketch of the Maclellan's Castle 
— the Dinwuddies claimed to be directly 
descended from the Maclellans, and regarded 
the ruins as a sort of family monument — 
and found particular delight whilst working 
at it. Somehow the tumble-down pile re- 
called that bright day at Sweetheart Abbey, 
and nobody guessed why the colour was so 
rich in her cheeks when Miss Dinwuddie 
admiringly exclaimed : 

*That is a labour of love surely — it is 
just beautiful ! ' 

She was surprised, but not disturbed 
when Fenwick arrived. Certainly she felt 
a little sad, thinking of the disappointment 



all the comfort that could be given to her on 
this very day; for Mrs. Dinwuddie informed 
her as an agreeable surprise that another 
friend of hers had arrived in the town and 
was to make one of the guests at dinner 
that evening. The guest was Mr. John 
Armour, who had brought a letter of intro- 
duction from the Fiscal. 

Mrs. Musgrave's sense of personal dignity 
was too keen to permit her to show the 
annoyance she experienced, not only at 
Armour's arrival but at this new proof of 
her husband's determination to have his own 
way. She did think of telling her hostess in 
confidence the grounds on which she would 
have preferred not to meet Mr. Armour; 
but that coidd serve no purpose, and 
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she was too good-natured to make her 
friend unnecessarily uncomfortable. 

This was decidedly * check' to her first 
move in the game she was playing with 
her husband, and she felt irritated as she 
pictured him smiling to himself at her 
chagrin. But she kept the irritation to her- 
self, and quietly resolved that her next move 
should be to return to Torthorl at the end 
of the week. At home, she now saw, the 
situation would be more under her command 
than at a friends house. She might go 
abroad ; but she knew what the Fiscal would 
say: 

' You may go, if you please. Ellie must 
stay with me.' 

No ; it was evident that she would gain 
nothing by open rebellion. After the return 
to Torthorl circumstances must decide what 
her next move should be. Meanwhile 



She carried out her programme fairly 
well, making no pretence of any change in 
her sentiments regarding Armour. She was 
the first to inform Ellie of his coming. 

'That Mr. Armour is to be of the party 
this evening/ she said carelessly, but watch- 
ing her daughter's face all the time. *The 
Dinwuddies cannot know much about him, or 
they would never have invited him; and of 
course it is not our business to enlighten them.' 

Ellie was not in the least confused by 
the announcement of his coming ; there was 
not one of the pretty afiectations of indif- 
ference which girls display when told of the 
unexpected approach of a lover. She answered 
frankly, as one friend might do in speaking 
of another, 

'I daresay he has a good introduction.' 
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'Your father is his sponsor. I don't 
understand what it is you and your father 
can see in him to make him such a favourite. 
I can never bring myself to like him.' 

Ellie made no reply. 

In the evening Mrs. Musgrave could not 
help being cold to Armour; the coldness, 
however, was not so . marked as to be 
ostensible to others. But he must have felt 
it, and she was, therefore, the more aston- 
ished by his conduct towards her. Without 
being obtrusive, he was attentive. She could 
have understood a desire to get into her 
good graces because he was wooing her 
daughter; but the same motive had existed 
all along, and he had never before made any 
attempt to win her favour. Indeed, he had 
been hitherto rather shy with her, and 
always apparently glad to speak to any one 
else in the room. 

This evening he was in a quiet way 
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wuddie and her girls made up their minds 
on the spot that it was a match — ^whilst 
Armour, unmoved, showed no inclination to 
interfere. He must see what was going on. 
Was he indifferent ? . 

Mrs. Musgrave was perplexed: she could 
not catch the magnetic glances which Ellie 
and Armoiu: interchanged. Fenwick was 
certainly making the most of his opportunity ; 
and she was not repulsing him. Still the 
position was a little bewildering to the 
anxious mother. 

Now, it is beyond the comprehension of 
man, what clever ways the most guileless 
woman finds to please others when she 
wishes to please, and to hoodwink them also. 
This, too, without any idea that she is prac- 
tising deceitful arts. 
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EUie had found time to say to Armour : 

'You must be kind to my mother to- 
night for my sake/ 

He would have been kind to his bitterest 
foe under such a command. As it was, he 
was quite ready to do his best to please Mrs. 
Musgrave. He did not dishke her, and 
would have been glad to overcome the objec- 
tions which he felt she entertained to him. 
So he resigned his sweetheart for the evening, 
and devoted himself to her mother. 

It was a little trying to him at times ; 
but the great future was his, and out of that 
he could spare a few hours. 

Fenwick was in high glee: he felt some- 
how as if he had entered a race with some- 
body and the glow of triumph waa upon 
him, finding himself, as he thought, already 
ahead of the other competitors. For that 
evening, at any rate, he was allowed to 
monopolise Miss Musgrave's conversation; 
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boat. Ensign George was engaged in con- 
nection with the great bowling match be- 
tween Kirkcudbright and Newton-Stewart, 
and could not go. 

'Never mind/ said Fen wick, 'I can take 
the two oars myself, and perhaps Miss Mus- 
grave would like a lesson in rowing.' 

'Mr. Armour is coming,' said Miss Din- 
wuddie, innocently dashing down Fenwick'B 
hopes. 

'He won't know anything about rowing/ 

' He told me that he used to be very 
fond . of it when he was in Glasgow,' said 
EUie mildly. 

Mr. Armour came, and was very willing 
to take an oar. On the way to the boat 
Fenwick contrived to be with EUie, whilst 
Armour walked beside Miss Dinwuddie. 
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*You good folk go on/ said the latter 

♦when they were near the shore where the 

boat lay, ' and I will be after you in a 

minute. I want to leave a message at that 

cottage up there for Miss Graham/ 

' Graham ? ' repeated Armour, reniembering 
the terrible association of his father with that 
name. ' Who is she ? ' 

' A queer old body — but I'll tell you about 
her afterwards.' 

She ran up to the cottage, and the three 
went down to the shore, Ellie walking 
between the two men. It was Fenwick who 
helped her into the boat ; it was Fenwick 
who managed to do everything for her, 
thrusting himself forward in his gay, cavalier 
fashion as if he had a right to do it. 

Armour remained passive in the confidence 
of possession, smiling at the butterfly; but 
Ellie was beginning to feel somewhat un- 
comfortable under this excess of attention, 



Miss Dinwuddie was longer than she 
had intended to be, and on rejoining her 
friends she looked as if something funny had 
occurred. 

' Why, Mr. Armour,' she said, as she was 
taking her seat, 'I bring an invitation for 
you.' 

* Who may that be from ? ' 

'Miss Graham. She wanted me to stay 
with her for a little ; I explained that friends 
were waiting for me; then she must know 
who the friends were. When I mentioned 
your nanae she immediately wanted to know 
everything about you, from where and when 
you were bom to this day. I told her all I 
knew, but that did not satisfy her, and so 
she wants to see yourself.' 

He could not say that he would be pleased 
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to accept the invitation, for the fact that his 
name had so roused the lady's curiosity sug- 
gested that she must be some relative of the 
unfortunate man whose fate had exercised 
such an influence over his father's life. He 
took his oar, and the boat gUded lightly over 
the water. 

' I promised that you would come up with 
me/ continued Miss Dinwuddie, 'and you 
need not be afraid of her. She is quite 
harmless although she is crazy. She spends 
nearly . all her time in one room amongst her 
dogs and birds of all kinds, talking to them 
all day long as if they were human beings, 
and I really do think some of them understand 
her better than we can.' 

' Who takes care of her ? ' asked ElUe, as 
Armour did not speak. 

'Two old folk, a gardener and his wife. 
They have been with her for years, and have 
grown into her ways. She has one particular 



driving in at the window and melting on the 
floor with the heat of the fire, while all the 
robins in the Stewartry seemed to be con- 
gregated there. You will be very much 
interested, Mr. Armour, and you must think 
yourself highly honoured, for there are not 
more than half a dozen people she will speak 
to on any account.' 

' Very well, I will go,' said Armour, but 
the prospect was not a pleasant one. 

EUie had seen the shade on his face, and 
knowing the whole story of the past she 
understood it. He was thinking of his father, 
and became restless in his desire for news. 
Notwithstanding that he was here beside EUie, 
and the Fiscal had told him that he would be 
most useful if he waited quietly in some fixed 
place whence he could be instantly summoned, 
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he felt that he would be more satisfied if he 
were joining in the search. This waiting to 
be called was only made bearable by her 
presence. 

The party was not so bhthe as when they 
started. Fenwick chattered about the coast, 
the smugglers and their caves, about 'Guy 
Mannering,' and Dirk Hatterick, but even 
he was glad when they stepped on shore 
again. 



CHAPTER XXin. 



UNDER THE SHADOW. 



' Oh, no, you cannot come with us,' said 
Miss Dmwuddie to EUie and Fenwick ; 
*you must either wait for us or go on 
home to lunch — it is nearly the hour now. 
We will not be long behind you/ 

'We'll go on slowly,' said Fenwick, 
taking upon himself to reply for Ellie. 

' Just as you like. Come away, Mr. 
Armour, and see what you think of your 
new friend.' 

And she marched up the braeside, 
Armoiu: being obliged to accompany her. 
Miss Dinwuddie, after her observations of 
the previous evening, was under the impres- 
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sion that she was doing Cupid a good turn, 
and was aiding the course of true love to 
run smooth in thus leaving Ellie and Fen- 
wick together. * Match-making is a stronger 
instinct in the woman-breast than maternal 
affection itself,' Mr. Moffat used to say, 
' they are ay marrying themselves or other 
folk.' 

The cottage was a squat-looking square 
erection of reddish stone, one storey, and 
the slated roof projected more than a foot 
beyond the walls, serving as an umbrella 
for them. This was needed, as the stone 
was very porous. The walls were bare, but 
a few geraniums were growing in a narrow 
strip of earth along the side of the cot- 
tage. The garden was laid out in squares 
of exactly the same size, whether they were 
for flowers or vegetables. The boxwood 
bordering was thick and carefully trimmed; 
there was not a weed anywhere, or a blade 



the trees were trimmed as if they were toy 
trees. 

The lower sash of the front window had 
been taken out, and as they approached the 
house Armour heard the yelping of dogs, 
the tumultuous whistling of birds, and above 
the din the screeching of parrots and paro- 
quets mingled with the husky voice of a 
jackdaw. 

Miss Dinwuddie, without knocking or 
waiting to be announced, entered a small 
room where the menagerie was kept. 

Seated in a huge old arm-chair was a 
woman who must have been tall when able 
to stand up, and her face — though it was 
scored with lines like a railway map, and 
adorned with a considerable moustache — 
bore signs that she had once been hand- 
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some. She was handsome still, but seared 
and yellow. On the head was a white 
'mutch/ over which was a broad black 
band. She was dressed in what had been 
a black satin gown ; it was now an admir- 
able specimen of the various shades of 
brown. A faded Paisley shawl hung loosely 
over her shoulders, and an old railway rug 
covered her feet. 

As the visitors entered two terriers 
barked furiously, but did not leave the side 
of their mistress ; a jackdaw with a scream 
flew up to the back of her chair and 
perched there, with head on one side, in- 
specting the intruders and making a click- 
ing sound as if it were muttering uncom- 
plimentary remarks. 

' Wha're ye — ^wha're ye/ shrieked one of 

the parrots ; ' Kail broze — hoo's a' hoo's 

a',' was the shrill cry of another, and a 



Miss Graham in a masculine voice. With 
a heavy staff she gave one of the dogs a 
rap on the back, and his bark was changed 
to a howl. 

- Miss Dinwuddie had to raise her voice to 
its highest pitch. 

'Here is Mr. Armour.' 
*Bide a wee, ur the brutes are qu'ate,' 
and by dint of much scolding she did suc- 
ceed in modifying the clamour a httle. 
Then, with a red face looking at the 
visitors : ' What said ye ? ' 

Miss Dinwuddie repeated her, introduc- 
tion. 

Miss Graham, bowed her head in a stiff, 
stately way three times ; then regarded him 
frowmngly. 

'Armour — you're no Jock Armour — no 
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the Jock Armour I mean. . . . Bide a 
wee, there's something about ye that kind 
o' minds me o' him. But you're no the 
man. Are there ony mair o' your name 
that you ken ? ' 

Armour was ashamed to find himself 
hesitate to answer that question even to this 
half-witted lady. 

*My father's name is John also.' 

*Your father — hoot awa',' she exclaimed, 
contemptuously. 'Do you mean to tell me 
that I'm auld enough to be your mither? 
He was just about your ain age, and it's no 
mair nor twa-three years sin' he gaed awa 
to foreign parts. He took a curse wi' him, 
an' I'm waiting to take the curse aJT him, 
but I maun see himsel' ur I can do that. 
Hae ye been in foreign parts ? ' 

'Yes, I have been abroad.' 

'An' did you no meet him in your 
travels ? You would hae been sure to hae 



ken him. He was just like you, an' there's 
something about ye that minds me o' him.' 

Armour was puzzled, but Miss Dinwud- 
die explained in a whisper : 

'One of her fancies is that things which 
happened many years ago occurred quite 
recently. She believes that she is not more 
than thirty although she is over sixty, and 
is dreadfully offended if anybody mistakes 
her age.' 

Armour understood her now, and was 
satisfied that the man she referred to was 
his father. 

' I hae been speirin' at everybody that 
has travelled an' — ^losh, but it maun be a big 
place the world, for naebody kens onything 
about him.' 

'I think I have met him.' 
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* Fetch him to me, then, fetch him to 
me. . . . Bide a wee, ye mauna t^ll 
him my name : he's fear't for it. I am ane 
o' the Grahams o' Montrose — we are great 
folk an' he's fear't for us. But I want him. 
I hae been trying to learn thae birds his 
name that they might flee awa an' cry it a' 
ower the world so that he might come an' 
hae the curse ta'en aff him. Whar is he ? ' 

' I do not know at this moment, but I 
hope to learn in a few days.' 

The eager look on her face changed to one 
of gloomy disappointment. 

*It's aye the same, naebody kens him. 
Gang your wa's — fm no enterteened.' 

'I am interested in him, too, if we mean 
the same man. Miss Graham,' said Armour, 
with some emotion, 'and I wish you would 
tell me how you are to take the curse from 
him.' 

'I'm no enterteened. Gang your wa's. 
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*she will tell you nothing more to-day. 
Goodbye, Miss Graham, we are coming 
back soon.' 

' Aye, fetch him to me,' muttered the 
woman, without looking at them as they 
withdrew. 

' Can you tell me what is her history ? ' 
asked Armour, as soon as they were outside. 
*Had she any relative named Edward 
Graham? ' 

' I think that was her brother's name, and 
they say that he committed murder and was 
hung for it That was the chief cause of her 
derangement. My father can tell you all 
about it, for he is one of her trustees.' 

' Has she no relatives alive ? ' 

' Yes, but she has a small income of her 
own, and prefers to live as you see her. I 
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suppose her Mends prefer it, too, for they 
proposed to put her into an asylum ; but as 
she is harmless^ and in many respects very 
shrewd, the lunacy commissioners allow her 
to remain where she is, under the care of 
Peter Baird and his wife.' 

' Do her friends not take any care of her ? 
Do they not visit her?' 

'She will have nothing to say to them 
since they tried to get her into the asylum. 
She fancies that she is very rich and that her 
friends want to take her fortune from her. 
They think it is best not to disturb her by 
visits which only cause excitement. She is 
happy in her way, I believe, and although 
she is always waiting for your namesake to 
come back so that she may take the curse 
off him, as she says, she is not disturbed about 
him, and is content to wait.' 

* Did you ever hear how she proposes to 
take the curse off him ? ' he inquired with a 
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' No, she has never precisely explained 
how she is to do it; but my father and I 
believe that it is some message she ireceived 
for him jfrom her brother. ... I told you 
that you would be interested.' 

Aye, he was interested : the shadow of the 
curse fell very blackly over him, and over 
that poor woman in the cottage on the brae. 
He was brave and firm in his resolution to 
claim and maintain the place he had won for 
himself; to attempt no concealment of his 
antecedents, although he would not be such 
a fool or braggart as to thrust them unne- 
cessarily upon the attention of others. But 
at this moment there was a sharp sting in 
his brain as he thought how this frank, 
generous-hearted girl beside him, who was 
now so friendly, would shrink from him 
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if she were suddenly made aware of his 
relationship to the man Miss Qraham was 
waiting for. 

He was beginning to realise that there 
are circumstances in which the shadow of 
another's guilt may darken innocent lives. 

It was hard enough for him to feel the 
shadow on himself; how would it be for 
Ellie? Was it right to drag her under it 
too? 

' I would like your life to be all sunshine,' 
he said, when he found an opportunity of 
speaking to her apart from the others. It 
was at the bowling-green, whither they had 
all repaired immediately after lunch. 

The bright day had brought many 
spectators to the green, and there was a 
hum of cheery voices, above which rose the 
encouraging shouts of the backers, or the 
general applause of the on-lookers, when 
some well-played bowl skimmed lightly over 



a first place. Then the shout was for 
' Newton-Stewart I ' and the next moment it 
was ' Kirkcoobry, Kirkcoobry ! ' 

Four lines of earnest on-lookers formed a 
steady square at the edges of the bowling- 
plain ; but outside that square there was 
constant movement and change of places, 
except when attention was arrested by 
exclamations of unusual interest, and all 
eyes were attracted to the progress of a 
bowl. 

Amidst the moving lines, Ellie and Armour 
had become separated from their party. 

' Then I should be sure to be sighing for 
some shade,' she answered, laughing at the 
serious way in which he expressed his 
unattainable wish. 

* There will be no want of that, Ellie.' 
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' Well, we must just take it as it comes,' 
was the commonplace but comforting rejoin- 
der. * I have good news for you — at least, I 
hope you will think it is good news. We 
are to go home on Tuesday/ 

'That is good news, for I must return 
this afternoon.' 

* I thought you intended to remain till 
Monday I ' she exclaimed, disappointed. 

'Yes, but the conversation with Miss 
Graham has made me restless; I am eager 
to get back — to be doing something myself 
to find him. I should be content if we even 
knew where he was; but, knowing nothing, 
this inactivity is proving too much for me.' 

' Will you not find it worse at home ? ' 

' There I shall find work to do in making 
preparations for you. Here I can do nothing 
for you or — for him.' 

' But what can you do for him ? My 
father has told you that you must wait, and 



case been his own he could not have taken 
more interest in it. Gratitude is not a strong 
enough word for my regard for him. And 
to think that through it all he knew every- 
thing ! ' 

' Then trust him, and wait till he calls 
you.' 

' Of course he would wait when she wished 
him to do so. 

And that was altogether the finest bowling 
match that had ever been played in Scotland, 
although these two left the green without 
knowing which side had won the victory. 
They heard excited cheers as they were leav- 
ing the ground, but did not know that the 
champion player of Kirkcoobry had with his 
last bowl cleverly cut the Jack out from the 
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midst of a circle of the CDemy and gained the 
day for his native town. 

Bat Armour was much puzzled when about 
an hour afterwards EUie came to him and 
said he was to go back to Thorniehowe that 
evening as he had thought of doing. She 
was still smiling, but there ^ere traces of 
agitation on her face. 

'What has happened?' 

' Nothing of very great importance. Only 
I want you to help me to make my mother 
happy during the few days she is here.' 

He understood and obeyed. 

This was what had happened to cause 
ElUe to send him away. 

On returning to the house Mrs. Musgrave 
had summoned her to their dressing-room. 
There was much distress in the mothers 
expression, but no sign of anger. She was 
evidently striving very hard to keep from 



and I thought we were to be so happy here 
together — and we were happy until yester- 
day.' 

'What have I done, mamma?' asked the 
girl, hastily searching her memory for any act 
that could justify this accusation. 

' What have you done ! — oh, Ellie ! Yo t 
know quite well what you have done. You 
are causing everybody to speak about you 
and Mr. Armour — and you know how vexing 
that is to me. I cannot stand it.' 

Here she wept, and the daughter hastily 
tried to soothe her; but without much im- 
mediate effect. Ellie thought she had sacri- 
ficed her own inclinations to a considerable 
extent in keeping Armour so much at a dis- 
tance except during that half-hour at th^ 
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bowling-green ; and now it seemed the 
sacrifice had been made without avail. 

* I did not mean to give anyone cause to 
talk about us/ she said quietly . ' What do 
you want me to do ? ' 

' I don't know what you are to do/ an- 
swered the mother, still agitated, * but what 
I am to do is to tell Charlotte that we cannot 
remain here another day if she persists in 
having that man about the house/ 

Then Ellie reflected for a few moments, 
and presently she spoke : 

' I don't think you should do that, mamma. 
... I think Mr. Armour will go home this 
evening.' 

'I certainly will speak to Charlotte if he 
remains.' 

Then Ellie went and told her lover that 
he was to go home : but she determined at 
the same time that as soon as they returned 



also came to a determination: — that before 
they returned to Torthorl something should 
happen. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

SOMETHING MUST BE DONE. 

What that something was to be Mrs. Mus- 
grave had no definite idea. She was too 
weak to assume the rOle of the stern and 
uncompromising parent. She could be obsti- 
nate in the refusal of her consent and suffer 
dreadfully in being so — sfie knew that she 
would suffer, and so she cast vainly about 
for some means by which she could frus- 
trate the obvious intention of Ellie and 
the Fiscal without standing entirely on her 
maternal right to interfere. She would of 
course appeal to her daughter's sense of 
duty, and, under other circumstances, that 
would have been sufficient; but in the 



Still she was to do something. 

From the first moment when she sus- 
pected the possibility of Armour entertain- 
ing the preposterous idea of marrying her 
daughter, she had shown how disagreeable 
it was to her. 

She had not then imagined that Ellie 
would hesitate to respect her wishes; and 
it was certainly far from her thoughts that 
the Fiscal could be by any process of per- 
suasion brought to sanction a marriage which 
she pronounced unsuitable and altogether dis- 
tasteful to her. She had not interfered with 
the education of her daughter ; she had left 
the management and direction of it almost 
entirely to her husband. Therefore she had 
the more reason to expect that in a matter 
of this kind her experience of society, not 
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to mention her relationship to the girl, 
should have been taken into full account 
and have endowed her with special powers 
of authority. 

Poor Mrs. Musgrave had had no expe- 
rience of the deeper feelings of passion 
which bring about so many marriages in 
spite of experience and discretion. To her, 
marriage was a social arrangement in which 
the convenience and comfort of the lady 
was to be considered above all things. 
The lady's own wishes were to be con- 
sulted only so far as her judicious elders 
might think well for her happiness; be- 
cause her wishes were generally inspired 
by the whim of a moment often involving 
a hfe-long regret. 

This privilege it seemed was to be de- 
nied to her. A son-in-law had been chosen 
without the shghtest reference to her feel- 
ings or respect for her position as the 



terference. See how blithe and contented 
the girl had been during this visit to the 
Dinwuddies ; and see how agreeable she 
was with young Fen wick. 

Mrs. Musgrave was honest enough to 
question herself — Why should she object to 
Armour? With the exception of this miser- 
able story about his father there was not a 
breath even that was not in his favour. He 
was prosperous, and it was predicted that he 
would be one of the most successful men of 
the day if he went on as he had been doing. 
She did not think much of his looks ; but he 
was not an ogre, and in this respect he evi- 
dently satisfied Ellie. Why then should she 
have such a rooted objection to him? 

She could find no definite answer to her 
own question, and indeed felt somewhat con- 
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fused and embarrassed by it : for she did not 
like to own even to herself that she disliked 
him because she liked Fenwick and believed 
that on every account he would be the most 
suitable match for her daughter. And yet 
that was a very good reason for objecting to 
Armour, were it not that he happened to 
have obtained the good will of father and 
daughter. 

But he had not obtained her good will, and 
she knew that she was right. There was 
this horrible scandal: there was no getting 
over that. It would cling to him and to all 
belonging to him for a generation at least, 
and she would not have her daughter mar- 
ried to the son of a man who had murdered 
his friend in cold blood. (She had of course 
got hold of the story in one of its worst 
forms, and was content to abide by it as she 
had pieced it together from the various 
rumours which had reached her.) She 
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Ellie were determined upon it; and she 
wanted to prevent it. 

She did not know how it was to be done : 
still she was to do something, and that before 
she returned to Torthorl. 

The man whose assistance she would have 
most desired in this emergency came to 
offer it. 

Under circumstances which precluded the 
probability of it ever being repeated to him, 
even his friends admitted that he was not a 
bad sort of fellow. On that head Fenwick 
had a very decided opinion of himself So 
although he had admitted that Armour was 
not a bad sort either and saw that he had 
found some favour in Ellie's eves, he had not 
the least doubt of his own victory if he chose 
to enter the hsts against him. 
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He had chosen, and so far his self-confi- 
dence had been justified. His vanity did 
not allow him to perceive that Armour had 
voluntarily given place to him the other 
evening ; and that Ellie's attention was 
secured by his persistence, which gave her 
no option but to hsten or openly express 
displeasure. Her courtesy was translated 
into special favour, and he was deUghted 
by the success he imagined had been so 
quickly obtained. 

There was, to be sure, a certain tantalising 
way she had of always eluding any serious 
suggestion on his part. Everything he said 
which another girl would have understood 
and taken at its true value, she turned into 
jest. He had no notion of being serious 
when making love : only fools were so. 
There would be time enough and reason 
enough to be serious after marriage. But it 
was desirable and necessary to bring about a 
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do, and after her disappearance with Armour 
at the bowling-green he had made up his 
mind to call for the help of her mother. 

It was in the kirk that he came to this 
decision. There was a sunbeam slanting in 
through the principal window and down to 
the side of the Dinwuddies' pew, tinging 
Ellie's dainty black bonnet with gold as it 
passed over her. Fenwick was in the seat 
behind, and could study her profile without 
being observed. He never did pay much 
attention to sermons; but he heard nothing 
at all of this one. So far as the kirk was 
concerned, without reflecting upon the sub- 
ject, he took it for granted that his whole 
duty was performed if he were there in the 
body, and he found the soothing influence 
of the monotonous hum of an ordinary 
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preacher's voice highly conducive to the 
consideration of his private affairs — seeing 
how he might amend some things, and 
repenting the neglect of others. 

On the present occasion the calm beauty 
of Ellie's face directed his thoughts, and 
somehow he felt that he had never been 
before so well pleased to be in the kirk. He 
even fancied that the sermon had been short, 
and was quite prepared to return to the 
afternoon service if she should be there. 

It was on his way back to the house that 
he found his opportunity of speaking to 
Mrs. Musgrave. He had no difficulty in 
broaching the subject to his good friend, for 
he was assured of her ready assent before- 
hand. 

'The better day, the better deed, they 
say, Mrs. Musgrave,' he commenced as he 
walked by her side, smiling. 'You once 
asked me for my advice, and I couldn't give 



found me.' 

'That will depend on the subject, Mr. 
Fenwick,' she answered graciously ; ' but I 
shall be glad if you find me equal to your 
expectations.' 

* Oh, I have no doubt of that. To begin 
with I have to tell you a secret.' 

'I will respect your confidence. What 
isit.P' 

' I am meditating a step which will make 
or mar my future. Can you guess what it 
is?' 

'You don't mean that you are going 
to be married?' she inquired, with a curi- 
ous mixture of pleasing anticipation and 
doubt. 

* Well, I want to get married,' he replied 
jauntily ; ' but I can't get the lady to believe 
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that I am in earnest, and I want you to help 
me in trying to convince her that I am/ 

'Eeally, Mr. Fen wick, if you have failed 
to convince her of that I do not see how 
any one can help you.' 

' Well I know that most girls are ready 
enough to understand a fellow on that sub- 
ject — sometimes a deal too ready. But she 
isn't one of them. I do believe that if I 
were to go down on my bended knees and 
declare that there was no fun in it, she 
would only think it was the climax of the 
joke and laugh the more. Now what do 
you think I should do?' 

' You have not yet told me who the lady 
is. If I know her that will enable me to 
advise, perhaps.' 

* Can't you guess ? You guessed what my 
secret was at once: now can't you make 
out who this wilful young person is?' 

'I should not like to venture on such 



superior to everyone else that his choice 
must be obvious to all.' 

Fenwick smiled: she was a droll creature 
this future mother-in-law of his. She knew 
quite well who he meant. 

'Well, she is here, and it isn't Miss 
Dinwuddie.' 

'No!' 

'And it isn't her sister.' 

'Nol' 

' Very well then, you know now who 

it IS. 

She did not know whether to pretend to 
be surprised, or frankly to express her plea- 
sure in thus finding her expectations realised. 
So she walked on with her stately step 
and slow for a little while in silence. 

However lightly Elhe might have treated 
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his advances, the mother regarded them 
seriously enough. 

' She looks as if it was a funeral and 
not a wedding I was talking about/ thought 
Fenwick glancing askance at Mrs. Musgrave. 

Presently he became a little restless as 
he observed indications on the part of En- 
sign George of an intention to interrupt 
them. 

' You cannot have misunderstood me, 
Mrs. Musgrave. You must be aware that 
I am referring to your daughter, and I 
would expect from the kindness you have 
always shown me that you are not dis- 
pleased.' 

His self-confidence was a little hurt, and 
he could not help showing it. He had en- 
tered upon the subject so jauntily, in the 
expectation that she would immediately 
rejoice at his proposal, that even this brief 
silence was like a slight. 



son, But ' 

She looked at him as if he ought to be 
able to complete the sentence. She was 
smiling graciously, and yet there was a 
shade of uneasiness in her expression. Now 
that matters had gone so far according to 
her wishes, she was trying to discover how 
she might best help them forward still more, 
and at the same time she was afraid that 
if Fenwick spoke too resolutely at present 
he might receive such an answer from EUie 
as would drive him away. She could see 
far enough into his character to understand 
that he might be easily offended and easily 
caught by the next pretty face he saw. She 
did not see far enough to discover to what 
lengths his vanity could goad him. 

' There is that dreadful " but " in every- 
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thing/ he said a little impatiently. *What 
does it mean in the present case ? ' 

' T am to regard what you have been say- 
ing as a formal proposal for my daughter's 
hand, I presume/ she said with the majestic 
solemnity befitting the occasion and the 
daughter of a late Lord of Session. 

' Why, of course,' he answered lightly, 
' I am not a good hand at formahties ; and 
it does not matter so long as you know what 
I mean/ 

* And I may announce the fact to my 
husband ? ' 

' Certainly, I'll be much obliged if you 
will do it. I don't altogether like the idea 
of having to speak to the Fiscal about it 
myself.' 

* I will inform him of it by letter — ^no, 
I will wait until we return to Torthorl in 
order that I may present the matter in its 
most favourable hght. You are aware that 




time, and I suppose it is as well that she 
should many somebody you all know. As 
for prospects and all that sort of thing, I 
daivstiy you aiv both pretty well satisfied 
nyanlinjj them.' 

* I am not mercenary, Mr. Fenwick, but 
of eiuu'se tliese are matters which ought 
vcrv pn»pcrly to enter into the considera- 
tMi ot' |KU^Mil^» wlien they are deciding such 
uu uiuHMlatit \iuesli\»u 5U^ the future position 
m hiV v»r a \la\K»hter. i^o far as means and 
ksyuuoM ;MV c\»n\-\*ru\\l — I think I may speak 
i\v« m\ hu*l»:ui\l as woll as mva^lf — we are 

^0 tvs^lvN^l -t* »f thi* cxpivssion of satis- 
^^s\ f**^' vsMiU^uvvl the highest honour 
'uu*. iW \\\^ n\U ui iho least impivssed 
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^ Thank you. Now about that " But " ? ' 

* Ah ! ' and the uneasiness appeared in 
her expression again. 'I was thinking that 
if Elhe does not believe you to be in earnest 
it is because she does not wish to beheve it.' 

* She will not be able to help herself 
when you tell her what I have said to you, 
and that is the favour 1 would ask from 
you.' 

Mrs. Musgrave did not answer imme- 
diately. She felt kindlier than ever towards 
Fenwick. He had gratified her not only by 
his proposal but also by supplying sub- 
stantial grounds for her objections to Armour. 
Here was the scion of one of the oldest 
border families desirous of making her 
daughter the future mistress of Cluden Peel. 
He had been known to them for a long 
time ; whatever spiteful rumour might have 
to say about him, his backshdings had been 
no worse than those of every young gentle- 




'Do you think you can consent to be 
guided by me?' she said at length. 

' I will be your most obedient and obliged 
servant.' 

' Then I think you should just go on as 

« 

you are doing with Ellie. You must not 
attempt to force her to say or do anything ; 
for that would only turn her against you. 
You may trust me to take care of your 
interests with her, and when I find the suit- 
able occasion I will tell her how much 
happiness it would give me to learn that 
she had accepted you.' 

' All right — thank you again ; and 111 
try to show her somehow that I am in down- 
right earnest.' 

They were at the house now, and parted 
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at the door ; Fenwick and Ensign George 
proceeding for a stroll and a smoke. The 
young soldier had the satisfaction of proving 
to his companion how easily Sedan might 
have been held against the Germans if he 
had only been there, for Fenwick said yes 
to every proposition he advanced. 

Mrs. Musgrave was busy with her prob- 
lem — how to induce Ellie to say to her 
father that she wished to break off the 
match with the paper-maker. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



VALUABLE lOT'OEMATIOX. 



* Nothing yet about the man Thorburn,' was 
the chief constable's daily report to the 
Fiscal. 

The latter would give a slow nod, 
emitting a sound like ' um/ and proceed with 
the other matters before him. 

But on the Saturday afternoon, as he 
was preparing to leave the oflSce, Captain 
Brown arrived, and laid on the table a one 
pound note of the City Bank. 

' Something at kst,' he said in his stolid, 
jerky way. 

'What is that?' 

The Fiscal had been putting on his over- 
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coat, but he hung it up again, and took 
his seat at the table. 

*It is one of the notes Thorburn had in 

■•: . 

his possession.' 

'How do you make that out?.' 

'Armour's clerk paid it to him about a 
week ago, and to-day it was passed at the 
Queen's Arms by Greer, a ploughman at 
Campbell's farm. He says it must have been 
paid to him as part of his wages, but I 
don't believe him.' 

'Why not?' 

' Because he has not received any wages 
during the last month. There is no doubt 
that he either stole it frqm Thorburn or 
get it from him for some service. But if 
he came by it honestly, why does he repeat 
that he knows nothing about the man we 
are seeking? Had we been after him for 
anything more than the satisfaction of his 
friends and to protect himself, I could have 
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The Fiscal considered the case for a little 
while, and then he surprised the chief con- 
stable. 

' As you say, this is a matter we have taken 
up chiefly for the satisfaction of Thorbum'js 
friends. You think there has been robbery, 
and may-be murder. I do not think there 
has been either one or the other.' 

As he spoke he took from his private 
drawer a document, which he regarded with 
much interest. 

Captain Brown surveyed the Fiscal with 
amazement, and then spoke somewhat irrit- 
ably. 

' If that is your opinion, you must possess 
other information than that which I have 
given you.' 
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* Exactly. I do possess other information, 
but be good enough to understand, Captain, 
that I have been favoured by special cir- 
cumstances, and that my knowledge does not 
in the least reflect upon your capacity as a 
detective of evil doers.' 

' Will you be good enough to explain ? ' 
'Aye, I mean to do that. My special in- 
formation gives me these facts. Thorburn, 
as you said from the first, was in the shed 
at CampbeU's farm on the night he left 
Armour's house. When there a man rode up 
on a horse and saw him hiding. That man 
had some words with him — angry words. 
You see they had been old friends — and for 
real downright angry words give me two old 
friends. Well, the words ended in what 
might have been murder, but wasn't, for this 
man who found Thorburn in the shed had 
sense enough at the minute when he gripped 
him by the throat to strangle him to mind 
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So, instead of throttling our man as he 
had thought of doing, he just flung 
him away, mounted his horse and rode 
off as fast as he could for fear the devil 
should tempt him to go back and finish his 
work.' 

'Who told you this?' inquired the chief 
constable, not only amazed but somewhat 
chagrined that the Fiscal should have been 
able to secure more information than he could 
give him. 

'Never you heed that at present; you 
shall learn all in good time. In the mean- 
while I want you to find the man Thorburn, 
and not the person that gave me information. 
Now, for your guidance, I will tell you what 
my conclusions are upon considering this in- 
formation, if you care to hsten.' 
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' You know that I am always grateful for 
any suggestion of yours, Mr, Musgrave/ re- 
plied Captain Brown; but there was very 
little gratitude in his tone, and no feeling 
could be surmised from his expression, for 
that never altered — ^it was always cold, white, 
and rigid. 

*Very well, Captain, I'll explain to the 
best of my ability. Do you remember that 
when we examined the shed at Campbell's 
farm, the harrow which was leaning against 
the wall had its teeth outwards ? ' 

' Certainly.' 

'Good. Then my notion is, that when 
these two men came to close quarters and 
Thorbum was flung down, he fell against the 
harrow and got cut. May-be he was stupefied 
for a time ; any way he lay there long enough 
to let out all yon blood we saw. When he 
came to himself he tried to crawl away into 
any hole in which he might hide himself, for 



The Fiscal's eyes brightened, and his 
cheeks became pale, as he gave this account 
of the accident; but his words were uttered 
in his ordinary quiet deUberate way. What- 
ever emotion he felt, the only outward indi- 
cations of it were in the eyes and the 
cheeks. 

' Well ? ' queried Brown, observing Mus- 
grave steadily, and expecting further infor- 
mation. 

* Well , I have now led you to that point 
where the man got his wound: follow it up 
yourself, and see what you would make of 
it.* 

'You are assured that everything you 
have told me is a correct report of what 
occurred ? ' 

* Absolutely correct. You can act upon 
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the information ar if you knew that I had 
seen the whole thing myself/ 

Captain Brown and the Fiscal were look- 
ing at each other steadily. The small glit- 
tering eyes of the former were full of strange 
inquiry. After a pause he said: 

' This is all the information you have on 
the subject ? ' 

'All that you need know at present. 
What think you about it?' 

' In that case I should say that we have 
got to discover-^who came up after the Old 
Friend left him ; whether the person or 
persons who came up robbed him as he lay 
insensible, or finished him, and robbed him 
and stowed away the body; or whether the 
person was bribed by Thorbum to hide him 
somewhere till he regained strength enough 
to get away. I imagine that he would not 
be strong enough to get away without 
help.' 



'Thorbum was in a weak state, and the 
fall on the harrow may have killed him out- 
right.' 

' That is true,' commented the Fiscal, very 
slowly, his elbows resting on the table as he 
balanced the paper containing his information 
on his fingers. 

'In that case we should want the man 
who flung him down. I suppose you can 
find him?' 

' I have no doubt that, with the informa- 
tion contained in this paper, you could easily 
lay hands on him. Captain.' 

The two men were again looking at each 
other steadily. The Captain, briskly : 

' Good. Then the first thing we have to 
4o is to collar the ploughman Greer, and 
the next is to find Thorbum alive or dead.' 
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' You still have the notion that he is dead ? ' 
* That is my decided impre&sion — ^whether 
it be that the fall did for him, or, as I say, 
that he was done for by the robbers. A dead 
body is more easily put out of the way than a 
living one/ 

Once more the Fiscal surprised the chief 
constable by his curious method of procedure 
in this case. 

'I think we will let Greer be in the 
meanwhile, and see if he passes any more 
of the notes. Keep your eye upon him, so 
that you can stop him if he tries to get 
away from the district. Ill take another 
daunder over to the farm and see if there i^i 
anything more to be picked up by the help 
of the new light we have got.' 
'Shall I go with you?' 
The Fiscal hesitated. Presentlj : 
' No ; I doubt that would scare the hmh. I 
bdieye we will gcst more out of it if I go alone/ 



o'cloek. Should anything take me away, I 
will leave a message/ 

* Then I will either come to you myself or 
send a note of my discoveries.' 

ThiB Captain went away. He had a pretty 
cottage on the outskirts of the town, where 
he devoted most of his leisure to the cultiva- 
tion of geraniums and 'fancy' hens. There 
was not the least suggestion of the constable's 
business about the place; and in all the 
arrangements of the house a remarkable 
confidence in the honesty of mankind was 
displayed. The doors were never locked 
except at night, there were no shutters to 
the windows, and the henroost was only 
protected by a door with a latch. Yet he 
was never troubled by thieves. 

On this afternoon he neglected his gera- 
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niums and hens. He scarcely spoke to his 
pretty Uttle wife, and he sent his children 
out to the garden. 

The chief constable was much perplexed 
by an extraordinary idea which had occurred 
to him ; and he did not like to be perplexed. 
But the idea was so extraordinary I 
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STEP BY STEP. 



The Fiscal, in his calm deliberate way, locked 
up the document to which he appeared to 
attach so much importance. Then he put on 
his coat and hat, took up his umbrella and 
walked slowly out into the street. The 
shadow of the grim walls of the county 
gaol lay across the road, but he passed 
through it quietly, unconscious of it. 

He had a mechanical way of observing 
and responding to the nods and greetings 
of acquaintances out of doors, without per- 
mitting them to interrupt the train of 
thought which occupied his mind. As he 
passed down the High Street towards the 
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Town Hall three councillors and two bailies 
saluted him from their shop-doors and were 
evidently desirous of detaining him. He 
escaped them, but he met the Provost (by- 
courtesy called Lord Provost) himself, and 
there was no avoiding him. 

The Provost was a burly, good-natured 
man, upon whose broad paunch the chain 
of office was displayed to the utmost 
advantage. He had been an East India 
merchant ; he had been, by some mysterious 
arrangement, made a knight of Nova Scotia, 
and was proud of the title. Ignorant or 
mischievous reporters of the local press 
often omitted the 'Sir Peter' in their note 
of those present at the council and other 
meetings, and set him down with no higher 
dignity than Provost McVitie, which obtained 
for the blameless editors, as well as the real 
culprits, a degree of coolness on the part of 
the chief magistrate. But he was too genial 



The Fiscal had to endure ten minutes of 
very earnest discourse about the proposed 
new arrangements for the feeing market, and 
the general improvement of the police regu- 
lations on all the market days, in order to 
check the drunkenness and brawling which 
the Provost and Council believed to be 
largely on the increase. 

Mr. Musgrave was aware of the Provost's 
hobby ; he had returned to his native town, 
ha\ing made money abroad and married a 
wealthy widow, and he was bent upon 
reforming the old customs of the place. 
Hitherto his efforts had not met with general 
approval amongst the country people, who 
regarded market day as one intended for 
merry-making as well as for business. But 
douce burghers who relished peace and order 
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were his stauncH supporters, and the Provost 
was enthusiastic. 

The Fiscal knew that once started on 
this topic the worthy man would go on for 
an hour at least. 

*It's very true, Sir Peter/ he said 
gravely, 'there's a heap of reform needed in 
the ways of the folk on market and fair 
days, and I have no doubt that if you live 
long enough — which, of course, we all hope 
you will — ^there is no doubt that you will 
bring it abo^ft. You ought to have a word 
with Captain Brown anent Monday next; I 
hear there's to be a big market.* 

*Yes, I should hke to see him. There 
are a lot of Irishmen in the town already, 
and the Sands will be covered with their 
droves.' 

* You'll overtake him if you haste ; he 
left me a minute ago, and was making his 
way to his house.' 



another time, Sir Peter. I am obliged to be 
at Thorniehowe in half an hour. Good 
day.' 

The Fiscal went on his way with quick- 
ened steps imtil he had turned out of the 
High Street and reached the Sands — a large 
open space by the river, where the markets 
were held. It was bordered by old-fashioned 
inns and other houses ; and on fair days 
especially it was the scene of much mirth 
and rough wooing as well as of cattle 
dealing. 

The Fiscal's steps became very slow as 
he entered Thorniehowe. As he walked up 
to the door of Armour's house, his hands 
were clasped behind him on the umbrella, 
which swung pendulum fashion, whilst he 
waited for his knock to be answered. 
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Yes, Mrs. Armour was at home, and he 
was shown into Armour's room. 

*Wad you please to take a seat for a 
minute and the mistress will be wi' you ? ' 

He did not sit down; he stood at the 
window looking out, yet seeing nothing of 
the pleasant garden or the clear sky over- 
head. But for the steady movement of the 
umbrella he might have been a statue, 
he stood so still and his features were so 
fixed. 

The door opened, and he did not observe 
it. Grannie paused, doubtful for a moment 
whether or not he was there. But *she 
could see with her ears,' as she said some- 
times, and her doubt was brief. She closed 
the door, and he tinned from the window. 

* How are you to-day, Mrs. Armour ? ' he 
said, approaching and taking her hand. 'I 
have no news for you, but I thought as an 
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in her calm gentle way : * and I'm raei 
pleased to see you. I was meaning to see 
you before long though, for I wanted to tell 
you that I'm awin you and your EUie a 
pleasure that makes up for a hantle sorrow/ 

Tm glad we have been able to be your 
creditors in that way, for you have had your 
share of the bitter cup. You bear up won- 
derfully.' 

' Ou, aye, folk only ken how muckle they 
can thole when they are obhged to put up 
wi' it. There's a heap of confusion whiles 
wi' the guid and the bad, but there's aye 
a wee thing of the one to sizzon the other. 
That's our case enoo.' 

He was observing her closely, and as she 
spoke thus frankly to him a shade as of dis- 
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appointment for some reason gradually over- 
spread his countenance. 

*Are you not lonely here without your 
braw young man?' 

'Me? I never was lonely, and canna 
understand what for folk should be sae. 
There's plenty o' work for them that's 
willing, and laneliness is just laziness. Be- 
. sides, when I'm resting I can see John and 
EUie together, and kenning them to be 
happy makes me as cheery as a body like 
me can be.' 

'Are you not anxious about — Thorbum?' 

He put the question in a low voice as 
cautiously as he could, and it seemed as if 
the hght faded from her face. Her answer, 
however, was in her usual calm tone. 

« 

' I think I hae got used to being anxious 
about him, puir lad. John bid me no be 
feared for him, because if he did do himself 
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found in the shed, and the suspicions it had 
aroused. 

* We are doing what we can to find him, 
Mrs. Armour, and I beUeve we are likely to 
learn something soon. I suppose he has 
sent no word of any kind to you ? ' 

*No — did you think I wouldna hae let 
your folk ken ? ' 

'He would very probably ask you not to 
let us ken. You mind that he does not like 
me, and he fancies that I keep up old scores 
against him.' 

' Ay, you were good friends once upon a 
time,' she said sadly. 

* Well, be that as it may I would be glad 
to see him again safe and sound. I would 
like iiim to understand that there is no desire 
an my part to meddle with him.' 
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* You hae proved that, but the puir craturc 
canna be persuaded out of the notion he has 
that you^ mean ill by him/ ' 

* That's a pity, and we can only do what 
is in our power to satisfy him. Now will 
you promise that if you should get any news 
of him you'll send for me ? ' 

Grannie hesitated to give that promise. 

*You see, there's this in the way; the 
sight of you or the mention of your name 
puts him clean out of his judgment, and it 
might be the death of him if you was to 
come upon him.' 

*I need not see him imtil we know that 
there is no danger of upsetting him too. 
much. But I must see him.' 

'Aweel, if John says it's to be done, I'll 
do your bidding.' 

* Thank you ; and I may give you some 
comfort by telling you that if we do meet 
I believe it will be to his advantage. Now, 



*I aye had a great respect for you, Mr. 
Musgrave/ said Ghrannie, simply, *and when 
you and Jock fell out I had no doubt that 
the greater part of the blame was on his side, 
though he was my ain bairn/ 

As the Fiscal took the blind woman's 
hand he felt a cold chill pass over him, for 
the horrible thought flashed through his mind 
that she might be grasping in friendship the 
hand of her son's murderer. It was horrible ! 
He was tempted to tell her at once all that 
had happened. . . . No, for Ellie's sake, for 
Armour's, and even for Grannie's, it was best 
to remain silent yet a while. 

But during that brief pause his spirit was 
carried far back into the old time. He saw 
himself, a tall raw-boned gawky youth, with 
nothing whatever to recommend him in 
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women's eyes, and only his dogged industry 
to win favour from men. True, the youths 
of his own age were pleased by the local 
satires, composed by himself, which he sang 
at the soiries of mutual improvement societies ; 
and the essays which he read at the ordinary 
meetings of those institutions were acknow- 
ledged to be wonderful displays of research, 
but decidedly heavy. 

Then he saw beside him the handsome, 
clever Jack-of-all- trades who was now called 
Thorbum. He could do anything, and every 
one expected that he was to be a great man 
some day — he was certain to ' make a spoon 
or spoil a horn.' Eichard Musgrave had 
thought so, too, and gave him a place in 
his friendship next to that of Edward 
Graham. 

Prominent amongst those sad shadows 
of the past was the figure of a girl, pretty, 
impulsive, and, he could now understand, 



speak he should be sure, as mortal might 
be, of a comfortable future for her. The 
handsome Jack-of-all-trades spoke and won 
her, too hopeful to study the future at all. 
What a future it proved to be — so brief, so 
terrible in the legacy it left to others! 

The dead youth rose up and spoke to him. 

*You loved her. It was true love — that 
most sacred of all the sentiments and passions 
of human nature. You suffered, you sub- 
mitted. You regretted, you were angry, but 
you loved. You would have done anything 
to make her happy then, and you held back, 
not because you were angry, but because you 
knew that you were powerless. Now the 
power is in your hands to make her son 
happy. Do what you can to that end. 
Disappointment made you turn away for a 
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little while from the direction of your own 
generous instincts; but although you have 
never again been inspired by a woman to 
hve rightly for her sake and to attempt to do 
nobly the work that fell to your hand, so 
that your deeds might bring honour to her, 
you have never faltered in the performance of 
whatever duties you have undertaken. Do 
not falter now/ 

*It's hard for you to have to say that, 
Mrs. . Armour,' said the Fiscal, ' but let me 
be generous too. I daresay if I had not 
been so ready to cast out with your Jock \ 
might have prevented the mistake he made 
that has set his whole life wrong. May-be 
the blame of the whole trouble hes on my 
shoulders and not Bis. He knew as little 
what ill he was doing to me as what ill he 
was doing to himself. That is all byganes, 
and as we cannot forget we must try to 
make the best of the present.' 



his ain gate.' 

* If he is able to do so, I decidedly think 
he should be allowed to go.' 

So they parted as good friends, and his 
head seemed to be bowed a Uttle lower than 
usual in consequence. 

The Fiscal's strange conduct on this 
afternoon was still more marked by the fact 
that, instead of sending to Torthorl for his 
own horse or gig, he hired a machine at the 
Thomiehowe Inn. 

He drove himself to Campbell's farm, but 
he did not go up to the house at once. He 
stopped in the middle of the road, and sur- 
veyed the steading. 

There was the shed, behind it the byre 
and the hay-loft; beyond that the cattle 
court, the farther side of which was formed 
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by the stable. Above the stable was the 
bothy ia which the men slept. 

As there was no one about he tethered 
his horse and went into the stable. He 
ascended the ladder leading to the men's 
sleeping-places. The men's blue painted 
'kists' and the empty bunkers were all he 
saw. 

He examined the place closely, and was 
satisfied that no man, dead or alive, could 
be hidden there. 

He retraced his steps and again surveyed 
the hay-loft from the outside. The evening 
was singularly calm, and only the cattle and 
pigs suggested the neighbourhood of living 
things. The square, cozy-looking white 
farmhouse was only about four hundred 
yards distant on the rising ground back 
from the road. There was a gravel path in 
front broad enough to permit a gig to be 
turned, and then a shrubbery screening the 



doubtless at early supper. A strapping lass 
rushed across the path after a presumptuous 
young pig, which had found its way up to 
the front door. The pig and the lass disap- 
peared in the shrubbery, and the place 
looked again deserted. 

The Fiscal proceeded with his inspection 
of the byre. An addition had been made 
to it at one time, and he observed that 
there was a square door in the gable of 
this addition facing the road. A series of 
large square staples in the wall formed a 
ladder up to the door. The new part of 
the loft was used as a bothy for the Irish 
workers in the busiest period of harvest, 
and, when required, as a granary. What 
had been the outer wall of the original 
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building now formed a division between it 
and the new part. 

He went into the byre and up to the 
loft. The place was packed to the roof 
with straw ; and apparently any one who 
wished to enter the new part would have 
to go to the door in the gable at the other 
jend. 

On closer inspection he found a path- 
way had been tramped through the straw. 
Groping his way cautiously through the 
passage he came to an old door in 
what was now the dividing wall. There 
were numerous chinks in it, through 
which one could see the greater part of 
the granary. 

He placed his hand on the door; it was 
fast, and he paused, listening. A light 
seemed gradually to shine on his face, and 
he restrained his breathing. By and by he 
peeped through the chinks one after the 



became an expression of satisfaction, of relief 
and joy. 

He lifted his hand as if about to knock, 
but checked himself and remained a long 
time hesitating. Then he made his way 
back through the straw, moving with greater 
caution than before, and descended to the 
ground. 

There was a transformation in his whole 
manner ; every movement was lighter and 
brisker than it had been for days past. 
The dull look and heavy step with which 
he had walked through Thorniehowe were 
gone, and youth seemed to be restored. 

Sitting down on the edge of a barrow 
at the door of the byre, he wiped the per- 
spiration from his face, breathing as one 
does when resting after a hard walk up a 
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steep hill. One phrase was humming in his 
brain, like one of those musical catehes which 
always appear to be leading to something and 
never do. There was this difference in his 
catch — ^it was the glad Hallelujah of a heart 
relieved of much care. 

* Thank God — he lives yet. 
Thank God, he Uves yet.' 

For the moment that was sufficient. He 
had been preparing to meet the worst; 
earnestly striving to find the way in which 
it might be met so as to cause least pain 
to others. The worst was spared him ; the 
next worst could be borne with more grace 
if it could not be hidden altogether. 

Hidden? 

He turned away from that possibility 
with a sensation of contempt for himself 
for allowing it to find an instant's rest in 
his calculations. 

*If he dies we will have to find the 



He has some heed for others, or he would 
not have been trying so hard to get away. 
Whether or no, my work is to help him to 
live and to spare the bairns as much as may 
be of the shame of his wrongdoing and 



mine/ 



A man was coming down the road from 
the direction of the town. He was a stal- 
wart-looking fellow, with a niddy good- 
natmred face, whose twinkling eyes suggested 
considerable quickness of apprehension and 
waggishness. And indeed he was known all 
over the country side as a wag, *a deil 
among the lassies,' and * a terrible clever 
chiel wi' a snare and a salmon net.' 

This was Wull Greer, the ploughman. 
His dress was a round cap with a peak, a 
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double-breasted moleskin jacket, the back of 
which was white, the front a deep brown 
ornamented with two rows of large white 
bone buttons ; moleskin trousers and thick 
* tacketty ' iron-heeled boots. He was smok- 
ing a short clay pipe and carrymg a brown 
paper parcel under his arm. 

He saw the Fiscal sitting on the barrow, 
and halted as if desirous of turning off the 
road into the field; but noting that he 
had already been observed, he advanced 
boldly as if going to the stable. 

*I was waiting for you, Wull.' said the 
Fiscal, rising as the man was about to pass 
him with a nod of recognition. 

He stopped, took the pipe out of his 
mouth, and looking straight into the face of 
the terror of evil-doers, answered innocently : 

*Was you?' 

* Ay, I am wanting to have a bit crack 
with you about that friend of mine you have 
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guard; this time he was completely. The 
Fiscal spoke so ■ natm^ally — as if he knew all 
about the secret; the place where he had 
been sitting suggested that he did, and WuU 
was unconscious of having been involved in 
any scrape lately which could bring him 
under the hand of the law. Therefore he 
at once fell into the trap cleverly laid for 
him. He made one feeble effort to assure 
himself that it was not a trap. 
' Whatna frien' do you mean ? ' 
'Do you mean to say that he has not 
told you h name? Surely you ken it. I 
mean Daft Jock Thorburn, and I am very 
much concerned about him. I did not like 
to go in upon him, as he might be feared 
at the sight of me, for he has got a foolish 
notion that we are wanting to do him some 
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ill. So I was waiting for you to come 
home.' 

There was no resisting this evidence of 
knowledge and the assurance of kindly in- 
tention afforded by the explanation of the 
desire not to disturb the invalid. 

'How did you ken?' inquired Wull in 
some amazement. * I'm sure there's no a 
sowl about the place but mysel' that has 
ony notion that he's in the granary.' 

*It's of no consequence how I ken. 
What I want you to do is to tell me about 
him, so that his folk may be set at their 
ease on his account. Do you think he is 
well enough to see me ? ' 

'Eh, Lord, no — ^that would kill him aff- 
hand. He keeps on beggin' an' prayin' me 
to throttle him rather than let you find him 
alive. He's in sic fear too about his fiiends 
because they want to put him in the mad- 
house that I couldna help takin' pity on 
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handed sow! at the inn, wi' never a bad 
word for a single crature. I hope there 
was nae harm m giein' him shelter.' 

*You might have done better if you had 
let his friends know that he was safe/ 

'But I'm tellin' you that was just what 
he was in mortal dread o'. He's sensible 
enough, and I would take pity on onybody 
that was gaun to be put into a madhouse. 
I'm no ashamed o' what I hae dune, an' I 
would hae stuck till't if you hadna found 
it out some way.' 

The man was bold in his self defence 
even before the Fiscal, for it was an unusual 
privilege to be able to speak to that gentle- 
man with the feeling that the action in 
question was a right one. 

'I have no doubt you would, Wull, for 
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you have a kindly nature — ^to say nothing 
about that note you got in your last wages/ 
said the Fiscal with a touch of his usual 
jocosity of manner. 

' He gied it to me, an' I had to get a lot 
o' things for him/ was the answer. 

' I don't question that ; but you must tell 
me everything about him now. What was he 
like when you found him in the shed ? ' 

' Awfu' forfough'en and bluidy, wi' a nasty 
cut on the side o' the head.' 

'Were you alone?' 

* Aye, I was the first out o' the bothy that 
mornin.' 

' May -be you were not in it all night,' said 
the Fiscal, noddmg his head. 
Wull stared and grinned. 

* Atweel, sir, that's true. You see I hae a 
frien' that bides ower neai* St. Mary's Loch, 
and it's a long road there and back. I hadna 
seen her for a week or twa — that's how it 
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though he'd been fou. I ken'd him at ance, 
and speired how he cam' there at that hour. 
Syne he tauld me about rinnin' awa frae his 
Men's, and cried on me to hide him for twa 
or three days till he could get clear awa. As 
I said, there was naething daft-like about him, 
and I thought there was nae harm in helpin' 
him.' 

' Did he explain how he was hurt ? ' 
The Fiscal was grave again, as he put this 
question. 

' Ou, aye. I speired if ony body had been 
meddlin' wi' him, and he tauld me that he 
was waek wi' lang sickness, and that couping 
ower a stane he cam' down on the teeth o' 
the harrow, and sae got the nasty clour on 
the side o' the head. It was a lang cut, but 
no sae deep as I thought at first. He said 
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there maun hae been an artery cut, and that 
it was a won'er he didna bleed to death afore 
I cam' up/ 

'Was that all he told you about it?' 
asked the Fiscal slowly, searching WuU's 
face. 

' That was every word on that head. I 
wanted to get the doctor, but he said he 
ken'd as weel as ony doctor what to do, and 
kept on cryin' to me for the Lord's sake no 
to betray him, or he would just let the bluid 
rin till he died. He bade me tie a naipkin 
round his head, and when that was done I 
got him up to the laft. He's been there ever 
since, sleeping maist o' the time, and whiles 
that soun' that I hae feared he was gane.' 

' Has he never mentioned me ? ' 

Wull Greer shifted his cap as if to air his 
wits, and looked imcomfortable. 

' Weel, sir, he did come ower your name 
ance.' 



you would like to hear/ 

'Never heed that. Say on.' 

' He just mentioned that aboon a' folk in 
the world he wouldna hke you to ken that 
he was livin', and that he would rather see 
the deil himsel' than you.' 

'Ah, I daresay you have whiles said as 
much as that yourself, Wull. It is a compU- 
ment. But we'll let that be. You say he is 
getting on fairly well under your care.' 

*He's getting on bravely, but he dreams 
whiles and havers about some fine laas that 
he murdered and some lad that he hanged, 
a' through his ain blind fiiry an' her telling a 
lee. I canna mak' head or tail o' the story 
for he never speaks o't when he's waukin' . . . 
I suppose it's just his havers ? ' 

'You needna fash yourself about that, 
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WuU. I am obliged to you for this informa- 
tion, and his friends will be grateful to you 
for taking care of him.' 

'As to that there was naething to do 
except get him his bite and sup, and quiet 
him whenever he thought there was onybody 
comin' to take him awa.' 

The Fiscal remained silent for a few 
minutes. Then : 

' Are you sure that no one except yourself 
knows about his living here?'^ 

' I canna be sure now, seeing that you 
ken a' about it — but you hae an awfu' way 
o' puttin* twa and twa thegither!* 

*Just that, Wull,' was the Fiscal's com- 
ment, acknowledging the man's admiration 
with a nod ; ' and you have something of 
the same skill. So I am going to tell you 
what to do. You must not give a cheep 
about me having been here. Say nothing to 
any one; go on with my friend as you have 



understand that I hold you responsible for his 
safe keeping. If you allow him to get away 
without giving me timely warning, I may 
have a word to say to you anent certain 
snares that were found in the Duke's grounds 
last week — you understand ? ' 

' Ou, but you can lippen to me, Fiscal,' 
protested Greer, alert to the disagreeable 
consequences of disobedience. 'I would 
never hae cheeped a word about him 
onyway. But are you sure that naebody 
else kens?' 

' Captain Brown has suspicions, but he 
will not give you any fash. You come to me 
at Torthorl to-morrow morning at ten o'clock, 
and we will act according to what you have 
to tell me then. Now I want to see his face 
without him seeing me.' 
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* B|!ow can that be done ? ' 

*The loft is dark. You can leave the 
granary door open a bit when you go in, 
and you must find some excuse to hold a 
light up so that it will shine on him.' 

' I hae an auld stable lantern, but I canua 
keep it ahght long for fear the maister 
should see't, and there would be an unco 
steer then. He's no hame yet, though.' 

*Stop a minute. You need not come out 
to me again unless you hear me whistling 
"Auld Lang Syne.'" 

* Very weel — but I hae your word that 
there's nae harm* meant to him ? ' 

'You have. Go first.' 

Greer led the way up to the loft and 
through the straw to the old door of the 
granary. He passed in and the Fiscal stood 
in the darkness, holding his breath and 
waiting for the light. 



man, there's naebody wantin' to harm you. 
What hke do you feel yoursel' noo?' 

* Better. Tve had another good sleep. 
Death is dainty in his choice of guests, and 
won't have me. Every kind of sickness, fire 
and water, have got me invitations to the 
feast of worms, but he won't let me in. 
Hanging is my only chance.' 

As the weak, quavering voice spoke the 
ghastly jest, Greer, having lit the candle in 
the lantern, held it up. 

A thick bed of straw on the floor; a 
figure well covered with coarse blankets ; a 
head in white bandages, on which were 
several red stains — ^the features of a skeleton. 
When the lantern was held up, the eyes 
closed as if the light were too much for 
them. 
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Surely those long shadows on the wall 
were the arms of Death, reaching out to 
welcome the new comer. Surely that was 
the face of a dying man the Fiscal saw. 

The figure moved, and a hand was 
reached towards the lantern. 

'Put out the light, Greer. I can't stand 
it. Have you anything to drink there?* 

Greer blew out the light. 

Through the straw again and down to 
the ground. 

Eichard Musgrave was a strong man, 
mentally and physically. He had encoun- 
tered the worries of life calmly, with the 
wisdom born of strength, always postponing 
lamentation till the evil which was the cause 
for it was overcome or disposed of somehow, 
and then there was no need to lament. In 
like manner he dealt with the problems of 
duty: he made as certain as mortal could 
that his motive was to do right; and then 




had ^been hitherto a comparatively smooth 
one. 

But here was a problem for which he 
could find no solution that would harmonise 
with his wishes and his sense of duty. 

As the ploughman Greer had stated, 
Thorbum appeared to be sensible enough. 
Yet he had given no hint of what had oc- 
curred in the shed. This was strange, 
especially as he had declared his dread of 
the Fiscal freely. He had done the same at 
Thomiehowe before he knew the strongest of 
the reasons why he should avoid him. But 
now it was in his power to be spiteful, 
why was he silent? He had been vengeful 
towards Ghraham, he could not be expected 
to be otherwise towards Musgrave, to whose 
reticence, at a time when speech had been 
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much needed, he might with some show of 
justice trace all his misfortunes. 

' Shall I take this evidence [as a sign for 
my guidance? — ^for their sakes? God knows 
I want to spare them before anything else 
— before truth and honour — almost before 
fidelity to my office.' 

At that thought he bowed his head in 
shame, although he had his resignation duly 
signed in his pocket. 

The chief constable had said that if Thor- 
burn were foiind dead it would be necessary 
to find the man who had flung him down on 
the harrow. 

Here, he, the Fiscal, had discovered 

m 

Thorbum in a dying state. His duty was 
to make the fact known; to see that his 
deposition was properly taken, and in that he 

would, no doubt, denounce him Poor 

EUie ! Poor Armour ! it would be a bad 
time for them. His duty was to have the 



But he might die without naming his 
assailant ! Who then dare say that the father 
of Ellie Musgrave was a murderer? 

Half an hour after Greer had extinguished 
his lantern, he heard some one whistling 
'Auld Lang Syne.' 
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CHAPTEE XXVn. 



THE minister's GARDEN. 



'I'll alloc, minister, that ye ken Greek and 
Laetan roots better nor me; but you maun 
admit in your ain conscience that you canna 
even yoursel' to me in the matter o' dung 
for the roots o' plants.' 

'I mean to have guano, Matthey Kirk- 
patrick, and I have no more to say.' 

The minister was delving vigorously in 
his garden, and the dispute between him and 
his man was in regard to the important 
question of natural or artificial manure. 

Mr. Moffat called himself a young old- 
fashioned minister, but Matthey was the 
most uncompromising of old-fashioned minis- 
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waur nor a wife,' as Mr. Moffat often told 
him, with a threat of introducing that useful 
officer of the household in the place of the 
submissive Jean Morrison, the housekeeper. 
Matthey was not frightened: he only said 
that he *couldna' be fashed wi sic nonsense,' 
and went on his own way in spite of the 
minister's threats. 

In a town Matthey's interference would 
have been regarded as insolence : in the 
country it was accepted as the personal 
interest of the servant in the affairs of the 
master. 

But Matthey knew that when the minister 
addressed him by his full name the Umit of 
his patience had been reached. So he pro- 
ceeded to the business which had brought him 
to the place where the minister was delving. 
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'Aweel, hae your ain way, minister, but 
you'U be sorry for't gin this time next year. 
The Fiscal's wife wants to see you.' 

* I thought somebody had come/ said 
the minister dryly, ' or you would not have 
been here when I told you to clear away 
thae weeds. Eh, Matthey, Matthey, how can 
you expect me to heed what you say about 
the dung when you winna pay attention to 
what I say about the weeds ! ' 

* Oh, but I'm gaun to have a day at 
them soon.' 

* Very well, begin wi' the weeds in your 
ain head and announce Mrs. Musgrave pro- 
perly. Look at me; make a bow hke that 
and say, " K you please, sir, Mrs. Musgrave." 
Syne hand me her card on a salver.' 

*Noo, minister, there's nae use flytin' at 
me about thae things,' replied Matthey 
dourly. 'I hae tauld ye afore I canna do 
them. She gie'd me a caert an' I put it 
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no pleased.' 

' Any way you might say — just to oblige 
me — ^Mrs. Musgrave, instead of the Fiscal's 
wife, as though she was naebody.' 

' Weel, to obleege you — ^here's Mrs. Mus- 
grave.' 

The lady herself was coming down the 
path from the house at the moment, and 
the minister had no time to give his man 
the admonition he had intended. So Matthey 
moved away as the minister placed a garden 
chair for his visitor. 

' I hope I see you well, Mrs. Musgrave. 
I was just about to go in to red myself 
up in proper array to see you, but that 
villain Matthey has only this instant told me 
you were here.' 

* Thank you, Mr. Moffat, but I would 
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rather be out here; and please do not let 
me interrupt your work.' 

'There's no fear of interruption, Mrs. 
Musgrava One of the greatest blessings of 
Adam's work is that a man can chat or 
think, and delve or prune, or plant all the 
same- I am at the simplest of all the 
grades, only delving, and well-pleased to 
have a crack with a sensible being like 
yourself, after being worried by that gowk 
Matthey.' 

'I will not detain you long, I hope, for 
this is only a flying call, as one might say. 
I have just returned with^ Ellie from the 
Dinwuddies, and circumstances have arisen 
which compel me to seek the unbiassed 
opinion of some close friend of the femily. 
I could not think of a better or truer friend 
than you, Mr. Moffat, and so I am here.' 

The minister bowed, dropping his hat on 
the gravel, as he wiped the perspiration 



ceased digging. 

'I'll be delighted to serve you in any 
way, and if it's only a matter of opinion, 
you know how easily everybody gives that.' 

'Yes, but this is a serious matter, and 
you, above all men, are qualified to answer 
me. I ask in a spirit of earnestness, being 
desirous of doing my duty to one who is 
dear to me.' 

She was still smiling, but he could see 
that tears were not far off. Placing one 
foot on his spade, he rested his elbow on 
the hand which grasped it, and looked 
gravely at her. 

'In that case I will answer as earnestly 
as you ask.' 

'Then will you tell me, Mr. Moffat,' she 
inquired with a dignified inchnation of the 
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head, 'what is the limit of a mother's 
authority.' 

' C/wlimited for good, and it should have 
no place at all for evil.' 

* I thought so,' she exclaimed, as if much 
relieved. * Then, as it is entirely for Ellie's 
good I am acting, I want you to tell me what 
I can do to prevent her marrying John 
Armour.' 

The minister was astounded by the re- 
• quest; but at the same time his sense of 
humour was tickled by the notion that he 
should be asked to mar the union he had in 
some degree helped to promote. So he 
rested his cheek on the knuckles of his 
hand as he replied thoughtfully: 

'I would just like to know why that 
should be, Mrs. Musgrave.' 

' Why ! — ^there are most serious reasons 
why, Mr. Mofiat, and you must be aware 
of some of them.' 



of no reason why they should not. This, 
however, I will undertake to say, that if you 
can show me serious reasons to the contrary, 
I will show you how to prevent the match 
being struck. But we had better go in- 
doors/ 

He dropped the spade, picked up his hat, 
and with an old-fashioned courtesy proffered 
his arm and conducted her into the manse. 

Mrs. Musgrave's grandeur demanded 
nothing less than that she should be 
shown into the best room of the manse, 
Jean Morrison's idea of the room which 
should be considered the best — and in this 
she was sturdily supported by Matthey 
Kirkpatrick, his sworn feud against woman- 
kind in general and Jean in particular, 
notwithstanding — ^was that it should be the 
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one which was never used except by visitors 
about whom you did not care enough to ask 
them into the place where you lived. The 
minister's notion was that the best room was 
the one in which he spent most of his time 
— ^where all his books and his papers were 
stowed, and where in short he Uved not only 
the greater part of his time but the truest 
and yioblest part of his life. 

On the present occasion, therefore, maybe 
it was on account of Matthey's persistence in 
regard to that question of guano — he led his 
visitor into his own room. 

He closed the door carefully, placed a 
large easy-chair for her, and somehow, as 
she sank into it, the grey-headed little 
minister seemed to grow bigger and grander 
there amongst his books than the plain 
commonplace looking man she had found 
digging in the garden. 

His manner seemed to change, too. 
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He did not sit down; he stood on the 
hearth-rug, his hands under his coat, waggling 
it as if it were a bantam's tail as he paused 
for his reply. 

Much to her amazement, she found a 
difficulty in giving a definite reply. Brought 
at once to strict account, she was conscious 
that the answer which had satisfied herself 
would not satisfy anybody who did not share 
her prejudices and predilections. 

But she could be honest with herself, and 
failing any other argument she confessed the 
real position. 

*You see, Mr. Mofiat, the spheres in 
which my daughter and Mr. Armour have 
moved are quite distinct ; and I beUeve 
that, although she may incline to the man 
at present, she would soon repent and be 
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miserable herself and make him miserable. 
My experience of the world enabling me to 
see that, I consider it a most serious reason 
why I should for my daughter's sake protest 
against such a union.' 

'Quite right, my dear madam, and there 
is no reason why you should not protest. At 
this moment I am not prepared with autho- 
rities, but I have no doubt that Eve protested 
when her bairns were about to wed. At any 
rate it has been the privilege of mothers to 
protest since her time ; and it has been the 
deplorable habit of children to mate with the 
folk they like best in spite of the protest. 
You have not made out your case, I am 
afraid.' 

* But you said that a mother's control was 
unlimited.' 

'Exactly — for good. But how can you 
say that your opposition to her settlement 
with the man of her choice is for her good ? 



a better reason than that before I can keep 
my promise and show you how to break off 
the match.' 

*I want her to marry a gentleman of 
position, — ^the scion of an ancient family, 
who has been long courting her, and has 
asked for her hand in marriage.' 

There was a short pause, and then the 
minister gravely : 

* Now, that is a real sensible and therefore 
understandable reason, and I can show you 
how to put all things right at once.' 

*How?' she inquired eagerly. 

* Go to Armour himself, and I will pledge 
my faith in human nature that if you satisfy 
him your daughter will be happier with 
another man than with him, he will not only 
withdraw from the list of competitors for her 
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hand, but will help you with all his power to 
make her happy/ 

Mrs. Musgrave rose. Not the minister's 
argument, but a fancy of her own, had sug- 
gested the course he now proposed. 

*I will see Mr. Armour,' she said con- 
descendingly ; ^ Thank you.' 



CHAPTER XXVm. 



MAN(EUVRING. 



The minister conducted the stately dame 
to her carriage, and she was particularly 
gracious as she chatted about the weather. 
' Did Mr. Moffat think it would rain to- 
day ? ' * The evenings are becoming very 
cold now, are they not ? ' * We shall soon 
be into winter again. Dear me, what a short 
summer this seems to have been.' Then 
she reiterated her thanks effusively and 
drove away, leaving the minister standing at 
his gate, looking after her with an amused 
yet puzzled expression. 

There was the long yellow-grey road 
stretching down to the village through its 
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channel of larch, and hawthorn hedges, and 
loose stone dykes, through the houses and 
winding over the billowy fields beyond, now 
disappearing altogether behind some dark 
plantation and again flashing out like a 
streak of sunshine across the deep green 
pastures. 

The picture was familiar to him; but he 
was always discovering new graces in it — 
new combinations of light and shade, when 
the trees were bare, waving skeleton arms 
and fingers over the white ground or over 
the fields bespeckled with flowers of snow 
and diamonds of frost ; through the periods 
of bud and blossom to the full foliage; or 
when, as now, the fallen leaves danced and 
trembled hke narrow brown streamlets along 
the roadsides with many splutterings across 
the open way, whilst overhead was a glory 
of many colours in the sunUght. 

But at this moment the minister's vision 



darkly in the dear air, swaying towards the 
approaching visitor one moment as if to 
welcome her, and the next swirling back as 
if shrinking from her. 

'Now is that silly woman going to make 
mischief between two sensible young folk? 
She is a giddy old body; but nevertheless it 
is one of the most wonderful mysteries of 
himian life how it comes about that wee 
things have been endowed with such great 
powers of doing harm/ 

'Am I to yoke Dawnie the-noo, or are 
you gaun to wait tiU after dinner?' 

Matthey Kirkpatrick was the speaker, and 
Dawnie was the minister's pony. 

' Meat and mass hinder no man, Matthey, 
as you are well aware, and therefore I 
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think we'll bide till after dinner. The more 
readily as, if my nostrils do not deceive me, 
there is a sweet sheep's head in Jean Mor- 
rison's pot. Meanwhile I want you to read 
me a riddle.' 

* Hoots, I hae nae time for bairns' play. 
I want to get a heap o' thae plants potted 
afore nicht' 

*Ay, but bide a wee, Matthey, bide a 
wee. This is no bairns' play, but matter for 
most serious consideration. It is a subject 
which has occupied the mind of the wisest 
and the simplest since the days of Adam ; 
and it still remains like the philosopher's 
stone — an unsettled problem, still attracting 
all men to the endeavour to solve it, and 
still compelling wise men in their age to 
own that their endeavours have been vain. 
Firstly, Solomon was ' 

^Oh, skip the heads, minister, and come 
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placidly, and smiling at his hearer's impa- 
tience ; ' you are like the rest : in everything 
except life we aU want the lastly first. In 
our fortunes, which we always expect to in- 
crease, we strive for the lastly, and in our 
misfortunes we cry for it. But in this par- 
ticular matter, as we e'en must end where 
we began, I will unfold to you at once the 
trouble of my mind — ^I am vastly exercised 
to comprehend what a woman means.' 

Matthey looked at his master with a 
slight frown, as if suspecting that he was 
trying to make fun of him ; but seeing that 
the minister was perfectly serious, his ex- 
pression became one of lofty wonderment 
and pity. 

* Eh, minister, has it come to that ! You 
wantin' to ken what a woman means ! Eh, 
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minister, minister, wi a' your leamin' hae 
you come to that?' 

*It's true, Matthey, with humiliation be 
it spoken.' 

* To think that you would fash your head 
seeking to ken what a woman means! She 
never kens hersel', and how can onybody 
else ken. You might as weel try to find out 
what airt the wind will be blawin' this time 
a hunner years hence.' 

* I believe that would be the easier ta»k 
of the two. Thank you, Matthey. I daily 
learn to appreciate your wisdom more and 
more, and will not waste time in the futile 
pursuit of the psychological key to the female 
intellect, but will presently convey your 
words of comfort to one who will be as 
much puzzled as myself and a great deal 
more bothered by the question which I pro- 
pounded to you.' 

Matthey took up his barrow and wheeled 
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withstanding his acceptance of Matthey's 
theory of the Utter inutility of trying to 
find out what a woman means, Mr. Mofiat 
could not help repeating to himself: 

^ What is it she is going to do ? Does 
she think that flyting will make John Armour 
give up his dearie? Or does she think she 
can frighten him with her dignity, or reason 
him into the belief that he is no fit mate for 
her daughter? . . . No, no, Mrs. Musgrave, 
you will never do that, and why you canna 
let them be, passes my imderstanding/ 

Why she could not let them be was 
because she wanted the arrangements to be 
otherwise. That was substantial enough 
reason for her. 

She had accepted promptly the minister's 
.-suggestion that she snould speak to Armour 
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herself because she had previously thought 
of it, and was at that moment ipspired by 
one of her clever ideas — as clever an idea as 
that of the visit to her friends the Dinwuddies. 
True, she was obliged to acknowledge that in 
some respects the visit had failed in its main 
design to keep Ellie away from Armour. But 
it had been successful in this : it had brought 
about an understanding between Fenwick and 
herself, and that was something accomplished. 
True, also, she had expected to accomplish 
much more before the return to Torthorl: 
there had been a momentary fancy that she 
might have succeeded in taking some definite 
step towards the breaking oflf of the match; 
but she did not feel that she had yet 
done so. 

She could no longer afiect to treat the 
idea as one of the Fiscal's prq)osterous jokes, 
for Ellie had said to her almost as soon as 
they got into the house: 
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'What is it, child?' Mrs. Musgrave had 
inquu-ed, although she knew quite well what 
it was. 

And then EUie blushed a little as she 
made answer: 

* It is about Mr. Armour. I want you to 
understand our position. I thought my 
father would have explained everything to 
you ' 

' I wish you would not speak to me about 
him to-day. Do give me this one day of 
rest — ^the subject agitates and vexes me so 
much,' the mother had pleaded. 

* Very well, mamma — to-morrow.' 

Mrs. Musgrave saw that there was no 
longer any escape from a full understanding 
of the position, and if that were brought 
about, of course Fenwick would be obliged 
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to cease all pretensions to Ellie's hand. 
That would never do. Somehow the public 
announcement of the engagement must be 
delayed : and in the delay she might find 
the coveted opportunity to break oflf the 
match altogether. The Fiscal had declared 
he would not take back his word unless 
one of the lovers asked him ; and such a 
thing might happen, unlikely as it seemed 
now. 

The obstinacy of her weak nature imparted 
unusual energy to her actions ; and she started 
oflf immediately to take counsel with the 
minister. But he was as resolute an advocate 
for the paper-maker as the others. Mrs. 
Musgrave coidd not understand it. What 
was it they all found in this man that she 
could not find? She was irritated, and 
became the more obstinately opposed to him 
the more they praised him. 

Then had flashed upon her the clever idea 



' At any rate it will be a proof whether 
he is the noble, generous person they all 
wish me to believe him. Should he refuse to 
do what I want, then I can speak my mind, 
and they will not have the power to contradict 
me. If he consents — ^well, we will have 
time, and there is no saying what may 
happen.' 

She was charmed with the idea. She was 
not going to ^flyte,' or to try to frighten 
Armour. She was about to adopt with him 
the same tactics which had always hitherto 
proved so effective with EUie. 

She was not going to the house : she was 
going to the mill ; there she fancied he could 
not help being more considerate to her than 
he would be even in his own house, for he 
/Would be surrounded by all the coarse 
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machinery of his trade. Not that she ex- 
pected him to fail in courtesy anywhere : 
he had proved at the Dinwuddies that he 
could be agreeable. But she fancied that her 
appeal would be the more effective when he 
felt the contrast between her own dignified, 
refined person and the things which sur- 
rounded him. 

Armour was busy in his private office over 
some papers of a portentous and disagree- 
able business character. They were large 
sheets of figures, ranged in long orderly 
columns and squares with straight and 
diagonal red lines, like uncovered veins 
leading up to the great heart of every 
man's business — ^the balance. As he turned 
over sheet after sheet his countenance ex- 
pressed increasing dissatisfaction. 

He was surprised by the announcement 
that Mrs. Musgrave desired the favour of a 
few moments' conversation. He laid aside the 



carnage. 

' I hope you will not think it is too 
great an intrusion, Mr. Armour, but I would 
prefer speaking to you here, thank you, 
rather than trouble to take you away from 
your office. I know you must be very busy 
at this hour, and your time is so much more 
valuable than mine.' 

He led her through the busy, but quiet 
outer office into his own room. There. was 
a loud hum of machinery about the place 
which to her sensitive ears was quite deafen- 
ing; but there was nothing coarse or un- 
cleanly in his office any more than in that 
of the late Lord of Session — indeed, she was 
obliged to own with secret chagrin that it 
looked much smarter than the great lawyer's 
had ever done. She felt spiteful at this dis- 
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appointment. He had no business to be 
better in any respect than her people— at 
least he had no business to have things so 
arranged that he should for a moment make 
her think that he thought himself as good as 
her people had been, for presently ^ she de- 
tected vulgarity in the very neatness of the 
place. A man of intellectual occupation 
could not afford time for such details as the 
removal of dust. That was the province of 
tradesmen who wished to attract customers. 
The discovery of this distinction restored her 
self-possession, and she regarded with what 
she would herself have called a pitying 
respect, the efforts of this poor tradesman to 
keep his place tidy. A gentleman did not 
require such adventitious aids. 

So she was again gracious and dignified 
when she took the chair Armour offered her. 

'I see you are surprised, Mr. Armour, 
and indeed you could not help being so at 



She used her smelling-bottle ostenta- 
tiously, as if she would indicate that the 
smell of ^ the place would have been enough 
to keep her away under ordinafy circum- 
stances. 

Armour, sitting on his high stool, his 
elbow resting on the high desk, looked at 
her smiling, with a respectful but amused 
curiosity. 

' I am pleased to see you, Mrs. Musgrave, 
and thank whatever may have been the 
motive-power of your coming here for the 
pleasure of seeing you. If you have any 
interest in the process of the manufacture 
of paper I shall be delighted to go over 
the works with you.' 

* Motive-power ' — * process of manufacture ' 
— ^how truly vulgar the man was. As if a 
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lady could take any interest in motive-power 
or process of manufacture ! 

She smiled with condescending forgiveness 
for his ignorance. 

'No, thank you, Mr. Armour, it was no 
sudden interest in manufactures which 
brought me here. It is an affair of quite 
another kind,' 

' I shall be happy to attend to you,' said 
Armour, beginning to surmise what was 
coming. 

'Happy to attend to you!' the very 
words of a butcher or baker or any other 
shopkeeper. What could EUie see in such 
a man to give him an instant's precedence 
over such a gentleman as Hugh Fenwick of 
Cluden Peel? Mrs. Musgrave was aware 
that there was no accounting for tastes, but 
she intended her daughter to learn what 
was correct taste in the judgment and 
selection of a husband. 
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to please her and yet was so very frankly 
independent. 

* The subject is an embarrassing one, and 
I imagine you can guess something of its 
nature/ she said with a smile, as if inviting 
him to come to her assistance. 

Of course he knew that it was about 
EUie she wanted to speak, and for a 
moment there was a malicious inclination 
to leave her entirely to herself and enjoy 
her throes of awkwardness, of assumed 
meekness and of vain diplomacy. But he 
cast that idea aside, the subject was too 
serious to him to permit of any playing with 
it. 

'I understand what you refer to, Mrs. 
Musgrave. You desire to speak to me about 
your daughter Ellie.' 
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* Yes/ she said a little nervously, the man 
was so clear and resolute. Most certainly 
the day of serfs was over. ' And about the 
sort of understanding there was between 
you.' 

' The understanding is perfectly clear, Mrs. 
Musgrave, to the Fiscal, Ellie, and myself. 
I intended to speak to you to-day or to- 
morrow. Your visit has forestalled me 
only by a few hours. The understanding is 
this — that as soon as arrangements can be 
properly made Ellie and I are going to be 
married.' 

And he stood there and told her that to 
her face, and there was not an earthquake ! 
That horrid machinery went on with its dull 
din as if nothing implying a social revolution 
had been spoken. It was incomprehensible 
how the world could go on in such a state of 
things. 

' That is the subject, Mr. Armour ; and I 
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neither does she,' exclaimed the lover, con- 
tentedly. 

' But, Mr. Armour, it camiot be/ she said 
with piteous earnestness. 

' Why not, Mrs. Musgrave ? ' 

The man's obtuseness was dreadful. 

' I have told you that you cannot have my 
consent, and EUie will not marry anyone 
without it.' 

Thereat Armour was silent ; for he could 
well imderstand that Ellie's sense of duty 
might even carry her so far as to submit to 
the unreasonable command of her mother 
that she should not marry him — ^he knew 
that nothing would uiduce her to accept 
another. Then he had somehow imbibed a 
little of the old-world superstitious respect 
for parental authority, and he did not like to 
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enter into single combat with her on this 
subject. If he had to defend himself, he 
would rather do it in the presence of the 
whole family. 

Mrs. Mui^rave misunderstood his silence, 
and took courage. ^ 

'I know, Mr. Armour, that it must be 
difficult — ^perhaps impossible, for you to com- 
prehend why I should refiise to consent ; 
and I can quite fancy you may even doubt 
my word when I tell you that I refuse 
because I love my child and because I believe 
that her future happiness would be marred 
by the union you propose.' 

She rose, and there were tears in her eyes. 
There was no mistaking that sign of genuine 
feeling, however stiff her words might be, and 
Armour was troubled. 

* Are you quite sure that you are a better 
judge than herself and her father as to her. 
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and have had experience of the world. I 
have had more time than you or my husband 
can have had to think of these matters, and 
to observe their progress in the case of 
others; and I am satisfied that, cruel as it 
may seem to you both now, I am acting 
with the truest kindness towards you in doing 
all in my power to prevent your marriage 
with my daughter.' 

* But why, Mrs. Musgrave, why ? ' he 
asked a little bewildered. 

' There are so many .... so many deli- 
cate points in all such matters, that I cannot 
easily explain myself. But there is no dis- 
respect to you, Mr. Armour. Far from it. I 
prove my high respect for you in coming 
here to ask you to help me to secure the 
happiness of my chUd.' 
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He looked up astounded by this extra- 
ordinary appeal. But for her tears and her 
earnestness he would have -laughed at the 
absurdity of it. 

' But, Mrs. Musgrave, how can you expect 
me to help you to do what would make 
me miserable and what I beheve to be 
wrong ? ' 

*I do not expect you to take my view of 
it at once — that would be more than any one 
could expect. What I ask is very simple, and 
if you are the gentleman I take you to be 
you will not refuse to grant it.' 

' I will gladly do anything except give up 
EUie.' 

'No, you cannot do that at my request 
— I never thought you could. All I ask is 
that you will make no pubhc announcement 
of an engagement for a Uttle while, until you 
have had time to study her character more 
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relief, Mf that is all you require and it will 
give you any satisfaction.' 

* Ah, that is so kind of you — so very 
good of you, Mr. Armour ; but it is not the 
waiting which is of importance. The v&ry 
important point is to leave her quite free to 
alter her mind.' 

*She is always free to do that,' he ejacu- 
lated cheerfully. He could afford to smile 
at the idea of Ellie changing her mind. 

'That is as it should be, and you would 
not blame her if she should discover that in 
what has passed between you she had made 
a mistake.' 

'If any such thing should occur I would 
be the first to cry off.' 

'That is sensible — so very kind. You 
don't know how much good it has done me 
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to have this chat with yoil — how I wish that 
I had come to you at the first. But now, 
Mr. Armour, you understand that the most 
important thing of all is to prevent folk 
talking Should the least hint of an engage- 
ment be given, it would become the talk of 
the town in a few hours. You know how 
people wiU talk, and if you could only think 
how many well meaning couples are forced 
into miserable marriages because they are 
afraid of the scandal a breach would make! 
It is wrong — ^it is wicked.' 

'You may be quite sure Ellie and I will 
not commit that wickedness.' 

' Yes, but we must avoid gossip, we must 
avoid scandal. And if you would — oh, Mr. 
Armour, if you only would tell the Fiscal 
that you do not want the matter to be made 
pubhc yet awhile, you would make me so 
happy.' 

' I will mention your wish, and tell him 



to matters which are sacred to us being 
turned iuto the gossip and foolish jest of the 
place. It is hateful, and yet I dare say 
some folk like it. We don't, however/ 

How persistently he would speak of ' we ' 
or 'Ellie and 1/ And here was a dreadftil 
misapprehension of Mrs. Musgrave's meaning. 
The man was talking as if she were dis- 
cussing the arrangements for his marriage 
with her daughter, not how the possibility 
of such an event was to be kept out of sight 
altogether. 

' But, Mr. Armour, you must not tell Mr. 
Musgrave that it is my wish : you must tell 
him as if it was your own, that there should 
be no public declaration until everything is 
quite settled. I am anxious not to say any- 
thing that might cause you the least pain, but 
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you can understand that there are reasons — 
circumstances — which make me desire, very 
much desire, that for the present at least, 
my daughter's name and yours should not be 
spoken of together.' 

She was a Uttle awkward, but he under- 
stood her, and the blood tingled in his cheeks. 

' Whatever I do, Mrs. Musgrave,' he 
replied manfully, 'will be done for the 
reason that I want to make her happy. 
You may command me to do anything with 
that object in view.' 

'No one could expect or wish more,' 
she said with a gracious smile as she held 
out her hand. ' We have precisely the 
same object in view, and that is enough to 
make us good friends. I tell you it will 
tend very much to Elhe's happiness if we 
can avoid fuss and gossip at present ; I depend 
entirely upon your skill and judgment to 
protect us from them.' 
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'Thank you again, and so many times. 
I cannot tell you what a load you have 
taken off my mind. Ah, Mr. Armour, men 
can never understand the anxieties which 
beset a mother who has a due sense of her 
responsibiUty in fostering and guarding the 
happiness of a daughter.* 

He accompanied her to the carriage, and 
as she was driven away she gave him a more 
gracious bow than she had ever given him 
before. 

Armour was delighted too ; for it seemed 
that he had completely won the good graces 
of EUie's mother by simply agreeing to do 
what he would have done in any case — try 
to avoid gossip ! She was a singular woman. 
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CHAPTEE XXIX. 



IN SAFE HANDS. 



He could not get into the humour of those 
figures again immediately after the departure 
of his unexpected visitor. He was to see 
EUie that evening, and it would be such 
pleasant news for her that the fear which 
had oppressed them both of the difficulty 
they would have in dealing with her mother 
need no longer have a place in their 
thoughts. 

Mrs. Musgrave was satisfied. She only 
preferred a reasonable request — amounting 
to no more than that before they shouted 
their joy from the housetops they should be 
assured of its constancy. What a laughing 



to the eyes of this confident lover. How 
unjust they had been to Mrs. Musgrave in 
their doubt of her readiness to sacrifice her 
own prejudices as soon as she should be 
convinced that in doing so she would be 
promoting her daughter's welfare. 

He felt disposed to throw aside these papers 
and run away at once with the good news 
to Ellie. But that would never do ; he could 
not afibrd to shirk the unpleasant task he 
had before him. They would find time 
somehow to talk it all over in the evening. 

So he made another effort to pursue with 
clear vision the intricacies of those important 
figures, and to decipher the proofs of past 
and prospective success or failure which lurk 
in every balance-sheet, although visible only 
to the eyes of the initiated. Somehow the 
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items which had been suggestive of possible 
disasters did not appear to be half so 
threatening now as they did before Mrs. 
Musgrave called. 

The result of his labour was not satis- 
factory, and he was glad at length to pass 
the papers into the hands of his cashier. 

'It will take me a couple of days to 
make a thorough examination,' he said. ' I 
don't like the look of some of the items.' 

' There are a lot of them that do not 
please me,' said Mr. Oswald, taking a pinch 
of snuff after elaborate preparations with his 
snuff-box and silk handkerchief. 

He was a white-haired man of sixty, 
thin, sharp-featured and solemn. He had 
been cashier for the last thirty years to each 
successive tenant of the Thorniehowe Paper 
Mills. As one after the other had failed 
he had retired, only to take his place again 
as if he were an immovable part of the 




the mill was in full work and his master 
solvent. He believed that his hope was to 
be realised. 

Armour went homeward by the Green. 
He had not for weeks experienced such a 
sense of peace as he did that afternoon; he 
was even indifferent to the east wind. 

The aspect of two subjects of troublous 
thought had materially changed for the 
better. In the first place he was now able 
to see the way to overcome the dreaded 
opposition of EUie's mother more rapidly 
than he had hoped. In the second place, 
he knew that Thorbum was under the care 
of trustworthy hands ; and that had com- 
forted Grannie as well as afforded another 
proof of the Fiscal's friendship — for it was 
he who had found him. 
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He came to the house on the Saturday 
night, and was pleased although surprised 
to find Armour just returned from Kirkcud- 
bright. 

The latter could not help observing that 
the Fiscal looked pale and fatigued. There 
was the same curious expression on his face 
as on the night when he arrived late at 
Torthorl, where Armour had been awaiting 
him to seek his aid in discovering Thorburn. 

'I have found him/ he said, 'but he is 
not well. He got his head hurt, and may 
die.' 

The voice was low, steady, and cold as 
he gave this information. 

' Let me gang to him this minute,' said 
Grannie calmly, as she rose to her feet. 

'No, Mrs. Armour, you cannot go yet. 
There is as much to fear from the state of 
his mind as from that of his body — ^probably 
more: he so dreads being found by any of 



*ruir btiim, puir bairn, to turn that way 
against his best friens/ munnured Grannie 
resignedly, as if she were speaking of a 
hopelessly refractory child. 

'Now, I want you to trust me with the 
management of him for a few days/ 

*He canna be in better hands since he 
winna let us do anything for him,' said 
Grannie. 'It's something to ken he's in safe 
keeping.' 

Ellie had asked him to trust her father, 
and Armour simply added to Grannie's 
words — 

'We will act in every way as you may 
direct us, Mr. Musgrave. Perhaps afterwards, 
when he recovers and hears of your kind- 
ness to him at this time, he may be able 
to tell you himself that he is grateful.* 
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The Fiscal went on as if he had not 
heard the latter speech. 

' I have done what I could for his com- 
fort at present, and I hope to-morrow to get 
him removed to more suitable quarters than 
those he has been hiding in until now. I 
shall see that he wants for nothing. Daily 
reports will be brought to us of his pro- 
gress, and as soon as it can be brought 
about, with as little danger to him as may 
be, you will be allowed to see him. But 
make your mind easy regarding him, Mrs. 
Armour. Nothing more can be done for 
him.' 

That was all the information he had to 
give ; but the rehef of knowing that the 
man was still alive and under proper care 
was enough. 

Armoiu: knew Campbell's farm, and 
thought it a good resting place for Thor- 
bum. As it was rest that was chiefly 



was the right one, namely, to leave him 
for the present to his own whims, care 
being taken that he should not lack any of 
the comforts essential to his recovery. Since 
arrangements with that view had been made, 
the kindest thing they could do for him 
was to remain quiet. 

The only reference the Fiscal made to 
Kirkcudbright was to express his satisfaction 
that Armour had come home at the moment 
when he was able to give him news of the 
fugitive. He did not mention Ellie or Mrs. 
Musgrave. This Armour attributed to his 
fatigue, and did not thrust the subject upon 
him. On the following days brief messages 
were brought for Grannie's comfort, to the 
effect that all was going well and there was 
no additional cause for uneasiness. 
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Grannie was satisfied, and Armour could 
not be otherwise. He made no attempt to 
analyse liis own feelings, but he knew that 
what feehng he had was still for the man 
Thorburn, not for the parent. 

He did not hke that subject, -but it 
forced its way into his mind at intervals. 
And always he seemed to see as in a faintly 
remembered dream the shadowy form of a 
woman. He never could see the form dis- 
tinctly, but there were two sad pitiful eyes 
shining clearly upon him through the white 
mist as if pleading that he should think of 
her tenderly. And he did give gentle and 
kindly thoughts to that mother he had never 
known whose story, whatever might be the 
rights of it, must have been a sorrowful 
one. Sometimes, looking in EUie's face, the 
shadow would flit across his mind, leaving 
a wondering question behind — was there any 
possible combination of circumstances which 
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father had turned from that sad woman in 
the mist? 

The answer was passionately prompt — ^No 
— No — ^his whole nature cried out against 
the possibility of such a monstrous inversion 
of his love. 

Then there came upon him a rush of 
tender memories, and he cried : ' Do what 
she may, I shall always be grateful to her.' 

The sunshine which she made in his life 
was too pure, too bright ever to be darkened 
by any cloud from within themselves. Wor- 
ries and troubles they were already expe- 
riencing, and there would be more to come 
no doubt, but they would be borne calmly 
on the Atlas shoulders of their love. 

With Grannie he had held scarcely any 
conversation on the subject. The instinctive 
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shrinking from it which had kept him silent 
when he knew nothing, had become intensi- 
fied by what he had learned from his father^ 
He did not wish to hear more about that 
miserable past, unless it might be he could 
hear that his mother had been innocent, 
and that there had been some extenuating 
circumstances in his father's conduct. 

This latter possibility had been suggested 
to him by the strange ravings of poor Miss 
Graham. She had said that she could take 
the curse off his shoulders ; and vague as 
the words were. Armour timidly admitted to 
himself — timidly, because it seemed such folly 
to attach the slightest importance to them — 
that they set him thinking of how it might 
be that Thorburn was less guilty than any 
one believed him to be. 

But he did not question Grannie. He 
knew that if there had been anything to 
clear his mother of blame she would have 
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and she didna tak' the right way wi' him. 
Puir lass, she was sair fashed.' 

. There was comfort in thinking that his 
mother had been much tried, and he did 
not wish to know more. And so he could 
answer with kindly thoughts those appealing 
eyes which shone on him through the mist. 

He beheved that it was best not to 
inquire too curiously into the past, since he 
could do no more than he was doing to 
redeem it. 

'I think it is not selfish fear which 
makes me wish to let these matters be,' he 
said to Mr. Moffat. 'At any rate I have 
put my motives on trial again and again, 
and believe that I am honest to myself.' 

'Aye, most folk think that — every rogue 
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thinks it/ rejoined the minister ; ' and it's 
a great blessing. We would be miserable 
creatures if it were not for our unconscious 
self-conceit. Vanity is in our blood, and just 
as the blood may be spoiled by an excess 
of adipose tissue, so it may be spoiled by 
adipose vanity. The most vain often think 
themselves the most modest in accordance 
with their own estimate.* 

' When we are really trying in our secret 
thoughts to be honest to ourselves, surely 
we may be.' 

' It's clean impossible to be perfectly 
honest even to one's self about one's self. 
With every possible desire to grasp Self and 
comprehend him, there is always a shadowy 
Ego prompting us to tell a lie about the 
other fellow. When we have caught hold of 
this shadow the mere effort projects another 
shadowy Ego claiming honours for the en- 
deavour and blinding us to our faults of 



would be the equivalent of this m morals. 
That brings us back to the old saw which 
cuts so many Gordian knots — ^we must e'ei^ 
do the best we can according to our lights.' 

He was doing the best according to his 
lights, and as with him muscle held nerve 
well in control he was not visited by any 
morbid nightmares of doubt and hesitation, 
although he would sometimes pause to ques- 
tion the wisdom of his course. So he 
waited in readiness for the moment when 
he might be called to action on Thorburn's 
account ; and he trusted to the Fiscal for 
the call to be made at the first sign that 
he could be of use. 

Meanwhile he could be happy thinking 
about Ellie, and rejoicing in the rehef 
afibrded by the visit of Mrs. Musgrave. 
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Grannie did not rejoice over that visit as 
he thought she ought to have done. He 
could not get her to see that what he had 
been requested to do was only what he 
wished to do — ^to avoid gossip ; and to 
understand that there was an immense deal 
gained in having arrived at a thorough under- 
standing with EUie's mother. That would 
enable him to speak freely to her about 
the future, and would in any case enable 
him to understand her and she him. They 
could not expect her to be pleased with the 
match at the first. EUie and he had known 
that, and had been greatly troubled to 
discover how they were to act in regard to 
her. Even the Fiscal had been a little 
anxious on the subject, and now she came 
forward herself to relieve them of all trouble 
and to ask only a little consideration for her 
view of things. She was entitled to that, and 
he thought it was exceedingly kind of her 
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shakiDg her head and smiling at his enthu- 
siasm ; ' and I hope it may be.' 

The minister called, expecting^ to find 
Armour in need of condolence, and was 
amazed to hear his report of Mrs. Musgrave's 
friendliness. 

' You know that she does not want EUie to 
marry you,' said Mr. Moflfat, much perplexed. 

* Of course. I knew that all along, and 
that is why I admire her frankness in coming 
straight to me and explaining the conditions 
which would enable her to set aside her 
prejudices. She only wants to be sure of 
EUie's happiness ; and as I want to be sure 
of the same thing, I will do anything in 
reason that she may require.' 

' She is a curious woman,' said the minister, 
thoughtfully. *Matthey is right, it's nonsense 
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to seek her meaning. I must have misunder- 
stood her, for my notion was that she would 
do anything rather than let you have her 
daughter.' 

Then when Armour was about to start for 
Torthorl, this note came from his future 
mother-in-law : — 

'Dear Mr. Armour, 

* I am obliged to ask you to postpone the 
visit you intended to pay us this evening. 
Family affairs render it most desirable for us 
to be alone. 

'Eemember, I quite look upon our con- 
versation to-day as forming a compact between 
us for Ellie's happiness, and I count upon your 
kind assistance. 

' Ever yours most faithfully, 

*E. MUSGRAVE.' 

Armour was greatly puzzled and disap- 
pointed, but of course he obeyed. 



CHAPTER XXX. 



ANOTHER TRIUMPH. 



Such a thing had never been heard of before. 
Indeed, it used to be one of Mrs. Musgrave's 
principles of marital duty that she would 
never disturb her husband at his office ex- 
cept on a matter of life or death. And 
she had never done so. 

But there was Mrs. Musgrave's carriage 
at the door of the Fiscal's office, and there 
was Mrs. Musgrave herself stepping out of 
it. 

This was her second visit in one day 
to a place of business, and she marched in 

with an air of proprietorship in the whole 
establishment. 
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Although she had never before honoured 
the office with a visit, she was known to the 
clerks, and they looked as if they thought that 
a matter of life or death were involved in 
the event of her coming. One hastened to 
inform the Fiscal of the strange arrival, and 
another advancing, timidly inquired if lie 
mighl oflfer her a chair — he dare not go 
through the usual formula of saying with 
supercihous indiflference — 

'Have you an appointment? What is 
your business ? ' 

There were six clerks in this outer office, 
two of them apprentices. The six were unani- 
mous in treating ordinary visitors with that 
discourtesy which, by some mental twist, the 
underUngs in office imagine enhances their 
own importance and upholds the greatness of 
their master. They were equally unanimous 
in subservience to an extraordinary visitor. 

The second clerk had scarcely accom- 
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shown the way into her husband's private 
office. 

The Fiscal also treated her as an extra- 
ordinary visitor. If she had been the Lord 
President of the Court of Session himself who 
had unexpectedly appeared in the office he 
could not have received her with more pro- 
found courtesy. 

He rose from his place, took her hand 
and conducted her to a seat, bowed, and stood 
as if waiting for the command of some high 
dignitary. But she was used to his ways, 
and all this only made her feel nervous and 
irritable in the presence of the confidential 
clerk, who sat like a piece of the furniture. 

'Praise undeserved is satire in disguise,' 
was her feeling, and if she had only had the 
phrase handy she would have used it. A 
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it was, she said sire^j — she was still fiill 
of the gl<Hy of her complete victory over 
Armour — 

* You know tliat only a matter of the very 
gravest importance would have brought me 
here. I shall not detain you many minutes, 
but we must be alone, if you please.' 

* Adamson.* 

The confidential clerk glided silently out 
of the room, as a shadow moves away when 
the position of a lamp is changed. 

*I trust you do not come to consult me 
in my professional capacity, madam,' continued 
the Fiscal, maintaining the attitude and manner 
of one who is addressing some distinguislied 
personafije. 

' I come to speak to you in your position 
as a father and a husband, and I beg of you 
to be serious,' she said earnestly. 

* The position is a very serious one,' he 
replied gravely, but there was a glimmer of 



you had both reached home safely, or I 
might have thought that something had be- 
fallen Ellie when I saw you here.' 

Mrs. Musgrave got up and laid her hand 

on his arm. There were tears in her eyes 

real tears, for she was very much in earnest. 
He felt that they were real, and he became 
slightly uneasy. 

* You know that something has happened 
to Ellie, and it is not too much to ask that 
my views may be considered in the matter. 
You cannot desire her happiness more than 
I do, and it is impossible for you to know 
her ways so well as I do — I who am con- 
stantly with her.' 

The Fiscal was not prepared for either the 
tears or the simple earnestness with which 
she spoke. 
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*You had better tell me at once what 
all this is to lead up to/ he said good- 
naturedly. 

'It leads to this, Eichard — that you and 
I are almost separated because we seek to 
secure her future in different ways : you 
think it will be safest in Mr. Armour's 
keeping ; 1 think it will be safest in Mr. 
Fenwick's. Can we not join hands as we 
ought to do in this matter, and try between 
us to find out what is best for her ^ ' 

*We ought to do so, and I will try,' he 
said. *But, you see. Armour has proposed 
and I have accepted him, subject to her 
approval.' 

*Mr. Fenwick has proposed and T have 
accepted him, subject to her approval. You 
may differ with me regarding him, but you 
cannot deny that he has family and position.' 

* Both very excellent things in their way, 
I am bound to admit ; but they do not 



fereace or your grounds for it — although I 
do not believe her preference to be so firmly- 
established as yours. Let us take all reason- 
able measures to prevent her making a mis- 
take — ^that cannot be more than it is right 
for me to desire/ 

*0f course not, guidwife/ he said, re- 
suming his customary easy manner ; ' but 
you puzzle me to make out what you 
want. They have my consent ; you know 
the only conditions on which I will with- 
draw it — one of them must ask me.' 

* Perhaps they may both ask you ; but, 
whether or not, there can be no harm in a 
little delay. Will you agree not to hasten 
the marriage?* 

* I am not likely to do that/ 

* And not to speak of it out of doors ? * 



^ 
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*I am not likely to do that either.' 

*Then that is all 1 want. I do not 
believe this will ever be a match, and I 
am anxious that Ellie should not be talked 
about. Mr. Armour himself does not wish 
to have the subject talked about more than 
can be helped. He is indeed as anxious 
as myself that it should be kept quiet.' 

'Eh?' 

Conviction inspires the feeblest declara- 
tion with a degree of force, and so Mrs. 
Musgrave's reference to Armour elicited that 
long-drawn, questioning exclamation. She 
had touched unwittingly a hidden spring 
of his thought, and for an instant the 
heavy eyebrows were lowered. 

Could. Armour suspect anything, and was 
he shying? 

' How do you know what Armour 
wishes ? ' 

' I have just come from him.' 
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* Well, it is easy to gratify him and you 
loo, for 1 had no intention of sending the 
beUman round with the news. It is better 
for other reasons that you are not aware of 
that we should all be silent regarding this 
matter for the present.' 

^ I am glad, Eichard, that we both see it 
in the same light at last — I have been so 
miserable. You must speak to Ellie this 
evening, and try to convince her that we 
are all studying her happiness and nothing 
else/ 

Mrs. Musgrave was a proud woman as 
she drove home that afternoon. She had 
made a triumphal progress, and laurels 
seemed to be sprouting all over her bonnet. 
To Ellie she did not speak a great deal, 
but she gave her the impression that 
something of vital importance had occurred. 
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*Mr. Armour will not be here this 
evening,' she said with much significance ; 
* but jour father will speak to you when 
he comes home. You need not be alarmed, 
EUie. We are only thinking of your 
welfare.' 

Thte well-meaning counsel — * don't be 
alarmed,' generally produces the opposite 
efiect to that intended, and it always 
suggests the presence of danger even when 
there is no suspicion of any impending. 

Ellie could not help being alarmed and 
perplexed. To begin with, it was a disap- 
pointment not to be permitted to see Armour 
that evening, and there was no clear reason 
why he should be kept away. Then her 
mother's conduct was so mysterious, and 
the intimation that her father was to speak 
to her when he came home combined to 
suggest that something very unusual had 
happened. 
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affairs — that was the announcement that 
something or other was being specially done 
* for her good.' Anything resembling that 
phrase used to frighten her in childhobd, and 
this eveniog somehow she experienced the 
same feeling she remembered so well. She 
was frightened and did not know why. 

She wearied for her father's coming so 
that she might learn what it all meant ; 
but, as things will happen contrariwise as if 
to distress the more those who are already 
troubled enough, he was unexpectedly detained 
until a late hour. 

In her own room there was a cheerful 
fire, and for a little while she sat before it, 
a book in her hand which she did not 
open. She was seeing strange phantoms in 
the sparkHng coal ; and by-and-by, as she 
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slowly undressed, those phantoms haunted 
her. 

She had not been able to make anything 
of her mother's strange ways that day; but 
now, piecing her fragmentary observations 
together, she found in them such bewildering 
indications of determined opposition to her 
lover, that she could see no way of pleasing 
her. Yet she was a kind mother and she 
wanted to please her, but 

* It's no use trying,' sobbed EUie, as if 
she abandoned hope. 

For it seemed plain enough that the only 
way to please her mother was to sacrifice her 
love. Surely that was more than a parent 
ought to expect. 

A hand touched her head softly. 

' What are you so downcast for, Ellie ^ ' 
said her father. 

With a little hysterical cry of pleasure she 
sprang into his arms and clung to him, as 



He took an easy-chair by the fire, she 
drew a hassock close to him, clasped her 
hands over his knee, and looked up anxiously 
in his face, whilst he passed his hand gently 
over her head, and through the long fedr 
hair which fell like a cape about her. 

*You ought to have been fast asleep by 
this time, and not spoiling your face with 
greetin*. What do you mean by it?* 

' Mamma ' 

She stopped, and he completed the sen- 
tence. 

'Has been worrying you and has kept 
Armour s^way. Ah, well, never heed; your 
mother means kindly, and may-be, it is better 
that he should not come here at present.' 

'But she wants me to give him up alto- 
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gether, and I can never do that. You do not 
want me to do that?' 

* No ; and I hope there will be no need to 
think of it. But you have the hard lesson to 
learn like other folk, my lass, that the things 
we most want are often the very things we 
cannot have/ 

There was a note of hesitation in his voice 
which startled her. 

' But you are not going to draw back, 
papa — ^you are satisfied with him ! ' 

* Oo aye, perfectly satisfied with him ; but 

wonderful as it may sound to you and to 
your mother, it is possible that he might not 
be perfectly satisfied with me.' 

At this absurdity the smile came back 
to her face, and it was like the first flash 
of sunlight after a shower. 

' I will be his surety on that score, so 
long as you do not take me from him,' 
she rejoined archly. 



Although this was spoken in the old 
pleasant manner, she had a vague feeling 
that there was something more serious in 
it than she could understand or he cared 
to explain. But she became somewhat re- 
assured as he continued, and explained to 
her how they were to be very secretive 
about her engagement as it would please 
the mother and do them no harm. 

But as he was going away there was 
that note of hesitation in his voice again. 

' You see we never can tell what queer 
things may happen.' 

Her hands were now clasped round his 
neck, and she was looking earnestly in his 
face — ^he gazing down fondly into hers. 
Under the reassuring smile with which he 
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regarded her there was apparent an ex- 
pression of sorrow. 

He kissed her as he said ' Good night,' 
and this was the second time since these 
troubles began that he had thus manifested 
his affection. Her distress had brought the 
underlying gentleness of his nature to the 
surface. As a rule he ' couldna be fashed 
wi' thae palavers' — ^but it was because he 
covered what was really shyness by a pre- 
tence of indifference. 

EUie was comforted, she was not going 
to abandon hope yet ; but she was haunted 
by that strange look of sadness on her 
father s face. 



CHAPTER Tmci. 

*A SEyXEXCE; COME, PKEPASE.' 

As the door of her room closed behind 
him the smile faded from his countenance 
altogether. Every step he took away from 
licr door became heavier ; and when he 
entered the library, his head was bowed, 
liis shoulders bent, and there was an ex- 
pression as of settled gloom upon his face. 

Here as at his office there was an 
atmosphere of scrupulous order : it was a 
Cold and uncomfortable atmosphere. Every 
8( might -backed chair occupied its fixed place 
with a sclf-assortive air of rectitude ; the 
oloati jfivy and yellow backs of the law- 
lHH>k» which linoil Uio walls were like the 
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keen faces of lawyers watching a case, the 
gold letterings being their glittering eyes. 
On the top of each bookcase and exactly 
in the centre was a full-sized bust of some 
eminent judge or advocate. 

As he moved slowly to the table and 
sat down, he was like a man taking his 
place at the bar for trial. His heavy 
brows were knit, and for some time he sat 
staring hard at an unopened letter which 
he had placed on the table before him. 
Then when he lifted his eyes, the lawyers 
and judges seemed to be looking down 
upon him frowning. 

* Aye,' he muttered, as if addressing 
them, 'it would be hard for her to give 
him up. Musi she do it? ... My poor 
bairn.' 

There was a sound in the room as of 
a heavy sigh, and the gloom on his face 
seemed to deepen. With mechanical pre- 
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large official seal was left unbroken. He 
held the letter in his hand without seeing 
a word of its contents, and speculated upon 
what they might be. He looked up again 
at those cold-faced judges and advocates 
and they were still frowning. 

Then with lips closed tightly he read : 

'The case you submit to me is rendered 
peculiar rather by your way of putting it 
than by anything I see m the case itself. 

'You ask me to decide upon it as I 
should do " in the ordinary course as Lord 
Advocate," and at the same time to speak 
as one friend to another. Business and 
friendship never mix well ; but I wiU see 
what can be done for you. 

'You do not say whether or not the 
case is purely hypothetical ; but the impres- 
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sion your letter gives me is that you have 
some poor fellow in your mind's eye whom 
you want to help out of a difficulty. You 
must, however, in advising him — and I am 
surprised to be obliged to give you this 
warning — be careful not to forget that what 
may be a crime according to moral law 
might be none at all in the eyes of the 
Court of Session. 

' As I understand it from your state- 
ment, A. meets B. accidentally. There is 
an old grudge between them. A. frankly 
admits that he so thoroughly hates B. that 
he would feel no compunction whatever in 
murdering him. They quarrel. A. has a 
momentary impulse to throttle B., but in- 
stantly regains his wits, and simply flings 
him from him and runs away. 

'B., however, has fallen upon a sharp 
instrument and is so injured that he dies 
from the effects. 



although A. in the course of the assault 
altered his mind and wished to avoid the 
crime, it would be difficult for a jury to 
bring in any other verdict than guilty. 
Granting the intent and the result, it would 
be impossible for any one except the man 
himself to decide where the element of acci- 
dent came in to clear the incident of crime. 

'It would be a pretty point for an advo 
cate. 

' You tell me there were no witnesses 
whatever. In that case I do not see how 
you could bring any charge home to the 
man except on his own confession and the 
statement of the person assaulted. K B. de- 
nounced him you are bound to put the 
man on his trial. 

*But the case is altogether a delicate 
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one, and a most disagreeable one, if, as you 
say, A. is a man who has led a reputable 
life. I hope it is only hypothetical. If it 
is not you must give me a more detailed 
statement of all the circumstances involved 
m it. 

The Fiscal leaned back on his chair 
and closed his eyes. 

A mist gradually filled the room, and 
through the mist he saw a court of justice. 
There were the judges in their ermine and 
portentous wigs; here were the rows of 
eager-faced advocates, and behind them a 
crowd of spectators. He himself was the 
panel on trial. 

There was great sensation in the court; 
for the panel was a man who had been 
widely respected for his probity ; who had 
long held a responsible legal position ; and 
who had been regarded by many who be- 
lieved they knew him intimately as one of 



had. often said that he might have been 
one of the most distinguished judges of his 
time. 

Yet here was this man now standing in 
the position of a common criminal — shown 
to be one subject to the commonest passions 
of imcultivated nature, whose outward bear- 
ing had been nothing more than a mask of 
exceptionally cunning manufacture. 

This big, strong man had assaulted and 
murdered a poor, weak, half-witted creature 
for an oflTence committed so many years ago 
that only themselves remembered it. 

The whole crowd seemed to rise in 
horror at the crime, and a low murmur 
of execration filled tlie court. 

The respect which he had received in 
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the course of his career rendered his guilt 
the more shameful and unpardonable. The 
panel stood there so calm that, to the crowd, 
he seemed insensible to the horror of his 
position; but the Fiscal could see into his 
heart and could feel its agony. He knew 
that the man was looking through the mists 
of the court at the stricken child whose 
whole life was destroyed by his act. It 
was the spectacle of her misery which made 
the position terrible to him. 

Then in his anguish he pleaded for him- 
self. 

'He has said nothing yet — I need not 
speak and condemn myself. Why should I 
speak and murder her as well as him? 
For it would kill her. Is it punishment for 
my guilt that is required? No sentence 
that the court can pronounce can inflict 
upon me the thousandth part of the torture 
I am enduring.' 

VOL. II. Q 



own confession it would be impossible to 
convict you. Be silent — live — ^they will 
marry and be happy/ 

^ Aye/ said the principal judge looking 
down blackly, *they will be happy ; they 
will have children; they will gather around 
them many friends, and one day the truth 
will become known and their added shame 
will make your guilt the deeper. It will 
not be one crime you have committed, but 
many. Speak at once, and let the court 
decide the question — guilty or not guilty/ 

He could not answer that, but the advo- 
cate spoke again — 

'You know that you are not guilty. 
You are allowing the sentiment of the past 
to prey upon your mind and induce it to 
take a morbid view of the.casa You know 
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that if it were not so, and if it were 
another man who stood on his trial before 
you, you would at once acquit him. Come, 
take a plain practical view of the afiair. 
Your meeting with the man was accidental ; 
you avoided him for months ; you did try 
to control your passion — the event was a 
pure accident. Think of EUie — ^you can see 
that the dearest hopes of her life are grafted 
on the lover from whom your confession 
must separate her. Why should you bring 
this unnecessary misery upon her and upon 
her lover, too, because of this mischance 
between you and the man who has been a 
curse to everybody connected with him? 
He was in such a condition that he was 
not likely to hve long, at any rate. Come, 
be practical Eichard Musgrave, you whose 
judgment has never yet been questioned in 
the case of other men, and acquit yourself/ 
Then there was a long silence, and the 
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* Aye, I would have acquitted another 
man. I cannot acquit myself. ... I am 
guilty.' 

As that verdict was pronounced there fell 
a great silence on the place. The man's 
heart missed a beat, and that halt of the 
machinery of life, which was only a breath's 
space, seemed to represent a long lapse of 
time. 

Then the strange, cold silence was suc- 
ceeded by a loud murmuring of voices which 
rapidly swelled into the loud roaring of an 
angry sea that was rushing in upon him to 
overwhelm him and all that was his with its 
resistless fiiry. 

Again there was a pause — such a pause as 
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that before a mighty whirlwind swoops hke 
a destroying angel over the earth. Then he 
seemed to be walking a long distance through 
the midst of ruin, his footsteps faltering, his 
heart heavy with despair, and not a living 
creature to make a sign of comfort to him, 
or even of pity. 

Out of that desolation voices spoke — and 
he knew that they were those of his advocate 
and the judge, although he could not see 
them now. 

One said — 

' Wake, man, wake out of this trance — ^the 
happiness of your child is more than life, is 
more than honour to you ; you alone can 
mar her happiness. Be dumb, then, and let 
her be happy ; you alone will suffer.' 

But the other voice — ^the stem, unseen 
judge's — called : 

*Be dumb, and he will speak before he 
dies. He will derlounce you to the people 



and save yourself from the disgrace of false- 
hood.' 

The first voice, with a scornful laugh — 

' Let him denounce you if he will ! You 
and he alone on earth know the truth. 
Answer you that he is a liar. Appeal you 
to your past against his wasted life, and 
the people will scorn him as one who, with 
his dying breath, would have wrought evil. 
All that you have done will plead for you : 
all that he has done will condemn him.* 

'And the curse that has marred his life 
will fall upon you — the curse of a lie,' said 
the solemn voice of the judge. 

The place cleared again. 

The Fiscal arranged paper before him 
and took pen in hand. His brows were 
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knit, and there was a stern resolve in his 
expression. 

'I know that he will speak as soon as 
he has strength — may-be it will be some 
satisfaction to him to denounce me. I will 
arrange everything for him. His people will 
be there, and I shall be ready to meet my 
fate.' 

Then he began to write with his usual 
calm deliberation of manner. His pen con- 
tinued to move steadily over the paper until 
early morning. 

When he finished, he placed two docu- 
ments in separate official envelopes. The 
one was his statement regarding the accident 
at Campbeirs farm. The other was his resig- 
nation of the office of Procurator Fiscal. 



CHAPTEE XXXn. 



AT COCK CROW. 



Does anybody know how it is that the 
birds are never late in awakening of a 
morning, and how the cock never fails to 
crow at the turn of the night, whether there 
is light or darkness? Here was a dull grey 
mist which would have deceived anybody 
who did not look at a clock with the no- 
tion that it was still midnight: you could 
feel the cold damp atmosphere cling about 
you and the eyes discovered only vague dark 
lines which might be the branches of trees 
or the outlines of skeleton buildings. Yet 
here were the chanticleers of CampbelFs 
farm proclaiming the morning as resolutely 
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and resonantly as if they had telegraphic 
communication with the sun and knew that, 
however poor ordinaiy mortals might be de- 
ceived by the mist, it was their duty to sing 
out that be had risen and would presently 
appear. 

A cart was standing near the byre ; in 
it there was a cosy arrangement of straw 
and rugs, such as country folk prepare when 
they are going out for a holiday. A cart 
with some bundles of straw and rugs, and 
some half dozen merry lads and lasses going 
for a picnic is one of the most luxurious 
conveyances yet invented — granted the merry 
hearts. No one ever discovers that it jolts 
for lack of springs, the straw being an ad- 
mirable substitute. 

It was Wull Greer who brought the 
cart to the place. No one who knew him 
would have been surprised to find him out 
at that early hour, although the cart might 



and water bailies, too, although they had not 
been often able to catch him redhanded. 

At present he made his way up to the 
old granary, and there he struck a light. 
His movements were cautious, but they were 
devoid of that sense of dread which affects 
the boldest when engaged on some work 
they do not wish to be detected in. 

' I'm say in' I hae the cart ready and 
the sooner we're awa the better,' he said, 
advancing to the rough couch on which 
Thorburn lay. 

' Aye,' muttered the wounded man, * but 
what is the use of it? What does the man 
who dies care about the place? I can die 
here as well as anywhere else. What does 
it matter where?' 

' Just that ; but, you see, it might matter 
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to me. There's thae confounded constables 
after me, and if they found me wi' a dead 
man they might do mair than fine me. Do 
you no see that? And you maun mind 
that you promised me you wouldna get me 
into ony harm.' 

'Aye, that's true, and if I can manage 
it you shall not be sorry for your kindness 
to me.' 

' Let me see that. Here are your breeks ; 
if you canna put them on, I'll help you. . . , 
That's the way. Ods my life, I think you 
are a guid sowl yet, and I'll do what I 
can to help you. But you maun mind that 
I can do naething unless you are ready to 
do a' that you can for yoiursel'.' 

' I want to do that, Greer,' almost moaned 
the man. 

*Aweel, just try it. Come awa wi' me. 
Our folk are ready for you, and they'll do 
ony mortal thing to please you. There's 



you want that will no be dune for you.' 

'Aye, you are a good friend.' 

'Then you should do your best to pre- 
vent a good frien' frae getting into mischief. 
I tell you that Captain Brown has got 
word o' where you are, and he will be 
here the-day. I hae ev^ery thing ready for 
you at hame, and Leezie is waitin' for 
us.' 

*I don't feel up to much. I don't feel 
able to make an effort, although I know 
the bother you may have on my account 
and wish to save you from it. Standing is 
not easy when a fellow's legs hav^e forgotten 

the way Now, Greer, if you wanted 

to put spunk into me to serve our turn 
you would give me a stiff glass of the 
Enemy.' 
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*I was thinking about that myser, and 
hae a drap here for you.' 

He drew from his breast pocket a 
lemonade bottle, and Thorburn eagerly ex- 
tended a trembling hand. He held it up 
against the light and saw that it was more 
than half full. 

' It's a cold morning,' he said shiver- 
ing. 

*It is that, but tak' a dram — there's 
haething like it for warmin' a body ' 

' And damning a body,' interrupted Thor- 
burn grimly. 

'Ou, that's just as you tak' it,' continued 
Greer, insensible to the bitter earnestness 
with which Thorburn's words were spoken; 
he fancied they contained some joke hidden 
beyond his ken; and he was also unconscious 
of the philosophy in his own comment. 
' We aye ca' it chlorodyne at hame, be- 
cause a neebour loon cam' to the house 



in a coufushioned way says, "Oh, it's Chlo- 
rodyne. I hae just come frae the doctors." 
We a' gied a scraich, and he made his way 
out o' the house as quick's he could, drappin* 
the bottle in his hurry — ^for ye ken he was 
courtin' Leezie. Sae my father takes up the 
bottle and took a waft, and says he — " Aye, 
that's rael fine chlorodyne." And since that 
time we hae aye gi'en it the name.' 

WuU Greer chuckled with much enjoy- 
ment of this simple joke. Thorburn stood 
all the time with the bottle in his hand, a 
stupid expression on his face, and shivering 
occasionally as if he still felt the cold 
intensely. 

' I have made a toss up with myself^ 
Greer, whilst you have been speaking. The 
head is I win, the tail I lose. The head is 
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myself : the tail is this bottle. . . . All right, 
the bottle has it, give us the cup.' 

Greer handed him a dilapidated looking 
teacup with a diamond-shaped breach on the 
edge. Thorbum drank and smacked his 
hps. 

' I am stronger now, man, — I am in the 
right spirit to give you a fine lecture on 
teetotalism. Here was I a poor helpless 
creature, not able to Hft my head, and you 
just put a spark of the Enemy into me and 
up I get. But, losh, man, the fire burns only 
a wee while, and already I am dropping 
back. Give me your arm. We will manage 
as far as the cart at any rate.' 

As Greer helped him along he continued 
to speak. 

'It's a notion I've had for a long while 
that Next Time is the biggest devil in the 
whole army of Hades. Everybody says Next 
Time I'll do this or that, and Next Time is 



Greer lifted him into the cart and tucked 
the rugs round him. Then mounted the 
front board himself, resting his feet on the 
right shaft, and drove gently away from the 
steading. 

The road was a good one, and although 
the journey occupied some hours, Thorburn 
apparently experienced no inconvenience. At 
intervals he spoke, inquiring how long it 
might be till they reached their destination, or 
making some observation on the gradual 
clearing of the mist and the promise afibrded 
of a fine day. 

At length they came to a steep hill up 
which the horse toiled slowly. The road was 
made on the edge of a deep glen, the sides 
of which were green and grey with firs, whins 
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and brambles, and boulders of rock : the latter 
had apparently halted in their headlong course 
from the hill-top towards the rushing stream 
below. 

Greer drew rein, the horse panting with a 
sense of rehef. On one side of the road was 
a thatched cottage with a patch of ground in 
front well stocked with cabbages, potatoes, 
gooseberry and currant bushes ; on the other 
was a small meal-mill. This was the home 
of Greer's parents, where his father combined 
the occupation of miller and farmer in a 
small way. Although the mill had only two 
pairs of stones, as most of the farmers on the 
same estate were * thirled ' to it — that is, the 
farmers were bound to send their grain to be 
ground there — the miller, Greer, made a com- 
fortable living, and was accounted a thriving 

man. He had eleven children ; three worked 
at home ; the youngest son was studying in 
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fact that his children were 'out at service;' 
and there was nothing in it to call for 
special admiration either. It was simply the 
natural order of things. The bairns had to 
make their way in the world as he had done ; 
they were set to healthy work as soon as 
they were fitted for it, and they took their 
lot cheerfiiUy. 

Wull had always been the most unman- 
ageable of the family, and consequently had 
always obtained the most attention. He was 
the chief amongst his brothers and sisters; 
even his learned brother who was soon 
to be a minister had to play a secondary 
part at Dalwheattie Mill when Wull was at 
home. 

WuU's immanageableness was due to a 
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distressing mixture of good and evil in his 
nature ; he was one of those most trouble- 
some of all characters who are ' ower guid 
to ban and ower bad to bless.' 

When the cart stopped at Dalwheattie 
Mill Leezie was waiting for them, as her 
brother had said she would be. Thorburn 
was fatigued by the journey, leisurely as it 
had been made; he had not spoken during 
the last hour of it. He was scarcely able 
to do anything for himself now. 

' Just put your arm ower my shouther/ 
said Wull cheerfully, 'an' I'll lift you in. 
Man, you're no the weight o' a sookin' pig. 
. . . . There, that's the way.' 

And he carried him into a cosy little 
room which, although known as the parlour 
of the cottage, had a box-bed. A comfort- 
able bed it was too, spread with fine home- 
spun linen, fragrant with * apple-ringgy,' 
indicating that it had just been taken from 
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The furniture was plain, and comprised a 
small sofa and three chairs covered with 
black horsehair; a table covered with brown 
oilcloth ; and a chest of drawers on which 
lay a huge family Bible that had been taken f 
out in shilling parts, and then bound in dark 
morocco leather. On the mantelpiece were 
some china ornaments, and on the walls 
were a few small engravings, two coloured 
prints given away with the Illicstrated NewSj 
and sundry photographs of the family — 
those of the father and mother belonging to 
the smudgy glass species, and so faded that 
they demanded close inspection before they 
revealed their subjects. 

It was a room which at once conveyed 
the impression that it was always on its best 
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behaviour : the bare floor was so clean that 
the absence of a carpet scarcely attracted 
attention. 

Thorbum was too tired to take note of 
these things, or to question why such com* 
fortable quarters were provided for him, or 
why so much trouble was taken on his 
account. WuU helped him into bed, and he 
breathed with a sense of relief and restful- 
ness. 

WuU did everything with never failing 
good humour, and his sister gave him cheer- 
ful assistance. 

'I'm thinkin' he'll be pleased noo.' 

*Nae doubt,' said Leezie, *for he was 
feart for naething but the difficulty o' getting 
him this length. The next thing he says is 
getting him to see the doctor, and I'll con- 
trive that.' 

The he referred to was the Fiscal. WuU 
was acting imder his directions: it was he 



to take an invalid lodger, it was he who 
provided for all expenses. 

One condition was imposed upon all who 
were taken into his confidence, namely, that 
Thorburn should never know who was look- 
ing after him, or hear his name mentioned. 

Daily the Fiscal came for tidings of the 
invalid's progress. He did not enter the 
house. Leezie always saw him coming and 
went to the door. 

' What is he like to-day ? ' was the 
FiscaFs question. 

' Just getting on fine,' was Leezie's 
answer. 

And then the Fiscal turned away relieved 
and made his report to Armour. There was 
no sign on his face of the quivering anxiety 
of his heart. 
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CHAPTEE 



BY THE PLANTING. 



There is no sensation more delightful than 
that which results from the consciousness of 
having got one's own way. Mrs. Musgrave 
was very happy. She had persuaded Armour, 
and, what was much more important, she 
had persuaded her husband, that it was 
really imperative to delay the arrangements 
for Ellie's marriage. Delay was everything 
in her opinion ; because she was convinced 
that with a little time her daughter would 
feel the advantages of becoming Mrs. Fen- 
wick, the mistress of an ancestral home, 
and the representative of a 'county family.' 
It had certainly been rather painful to 



to be satisfied with the result of her day's 
diplomatic exertions; and being sustained by 
the consciousness that she was doing her 
duty she went to bed with an easy mind. 

Mrs. Musgrave, however, was not an 
early bird, and had no suspicion that her 
plans might be interfered with in conse- 
quence. 

Armour was well contented with matters 
as they stood. He had come, as he be- 
lieved, to a complete understanding with his 
future mother-in-law ; and that he counted 
a great gain. At the expense of much self- 
sacrifice he had obeyed her behest, and had 
remained away from the house on the even- 
ing on which he had expected to see Ellie. 
But the request did not apply to the fol- 
lowing morning; and, knowing EUie's habit 
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of generally accompanying her father part 
of the way towards his office, he was out 
betimes and waiting by the planting in the 
expectation of meeting her. 

Presently he saw them come forth from 
the side gate of Torthorl, and he advanced 
joyously towards them. 

Think of a beautiful landscape, dull 
under mist which is suddenly cleared away 
by the sun: think of the heavy drops of 
dew in an instant transformed into diamonds 
by the light suddenly flashed upon them — 

that was EUie's face when she saw her 
lover. 

She drew her arm from her father's 
and almost ran towards him. 

The father noted this, and although 
his pace had been slow before, it became 
slower now as he purposely hung back. 
Presently he found' something the matter 
with one of the young trees which com- 




he might leave it to the care of nature. 
So he could go on. 

' I am rather in a hurry this morning,' 
he said as he approached the two, before 
their hands which had clasped in greeting 
were parted. There was something un- 
usually grave in his voice and manner, 
which was rendered the more marked by 
the attempt to assume his jocose smile. 
'And I dare say you young folk will 

not be very sorry I hope you don't 

mean to try to make me believe that you 
are. . . . That's right. I aye keep in 
mind that two are company and a third 
party is always in the way. I'll see you 
later, Armour, probably.' 

Then he passed on with long, hurried 
steps. 
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Armour grasped her hand again, and 
would have kissed her, but that he was 
checked by the strange expression of 
anxiety with which she looked after her 
father. 

'What is the matter with him?' she 
said as if speaking to herself, and yet 
turning to Armour. 

'Only some case which is worrying him,' 
was the gleeful reply ; ' some vagabond has 
escaped his clutches, and he is annoyed 
about it. Never you heed, he will get 
hold of the vagabond soon, and then he'll 
be as merry as ever.' 

'No,' said Ellie slowly and thoughtfully; 
'it is something about us that is troubHng 
him. I cannot make out what it is, but 
he said to me last night that ' 

She was puzzled how to explain the 
strange words which haunted her ; but 
she felt that having gone so far she must 



well that you did not come here at present/ 

She felt awkward in saying this, but she 
was astounded by the manner in which it 
was received. Armour for an instant looked 
abashed; then he laughed. 

* I know what is the matter/ he cried 
confidently. 

' Tell me/ was her eager exclamation. 

' The grey mare/ he replied with great 
solemnity. 

*What!' 

' The grey mare/ he repeated, trying to 
look more solemn than before, and holding 
up his hand with the forefinger extended 
as if about to deliver some admonition. 
' Now I am going to look into the future, 
and what do you think I see there ? ' 

*I don't know,' she answered, half 
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amused and still perplexed about her 
father. 

'I see a man they call John Armour, 
with a grey pow and a portly person, who 
is supposed to be a man who has a will of 
his own — that is outside his house. Then 
I see inside the house a bonnie, gentle- 
looking lady they call Ellie Armour, who is 
supposed to be so sweet that she has no 
will of her own. But I see that same John 
Armour a perfect slave to her wishes, just 
because she is so sweet and so dear to him. 
Do you understand yet?' 

'Not quite.* 

' Well, the whole matter is this : your 
father wants to please your mother, and he 
wants to please you too. At this minute 
he does not see how he is to manage it, 
because it is her wish that you should not 
marry me. But he does not know that 
your mother and I have entered into a 



*Yes, and the conditions are perfectly 
fair. They involve everything that I desire 
— ^your happiness.' 

'Did she say so?' 

*0f course she did, and I mean to help 
her with all my might to that end. What 
she wants is fair and reasonable, and it 
comes to nothing more than this, that you 
yourself are to decide whether you are to 
find happiness with me or no/ 

' But I have decided, and she says I'm 
wrong.' 

* No, no ; she only says that your pre- 
sent conviction may be a mistake, and that 
you must have time to make quite sure 
that it is not so. I say grant the time — 
do you think it will make any difierence?* 
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His face was beaming with confidence; 
he was smiling with the satisfaction of one 
who knows he is granting a concession which 
costs him nothing. Her face brightened, 
too, and the disengaged hand was placed 
on his arm. 

' No time can make any difference in 
me,' she said simply. 

And then — 

Well, they were by the planting; there 
was a calm sough among the trees, and 
there were no eyes of people or houses upon 
them. 

They walked to and fro along the side of 
the planting; and they were happy although 
they did not speak very much. Perhaps 
they were happiest in those moments of 
perfect silence when they walked side by 
side full of the sense of each other's 
presence, and so, quite content. These are 
the moments in which love is fullest of 



What a pity these are only moments! 

But fortunately in these moments there is 
concentrated the Ufe of years ; and it is worth 
living to realise them. So Armour and Ellie 
would have thought, had they not been too 
blessed in the present to reflect about it at 
all. One enjoys the perfume of a rose with- 
out pausing to speculate upon its source. 
Love grants brief spans of perfect happiness, 
and the lovers do not stay to inquire too 
curiously into the reason why. 

He was there : that was enough for her. 
She was there : that was enough for him. 
Father and mother and all the world were 
forgotten by them : they only knew that they 
were together, and beUeved that they might 
be thus walking through life with the bright 
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morning sun upon them and the pleasant 
aroma of the green trees about them. 

What did they care about the calculations 
of Mrs Musgrave, founded upon her narrow 
experience of ordinary men and women? 
May-be she was right so far as concerned 
them. Undoubtedly she meant well, and 
was actuated by a pure motive. But they 
did not belong to the ordinary category. 
They were lovers, and all the commonplace 
ordinances of the world must yield to their 
love. 

Listen to those birds: did ever birds sing 
so sweetly! Look at those trees: how fresh 
and fragrant they were. Look at this green 
field stretching down to the river; and look 
at the cows leisurely browsing or stolidly 
gazing at nothing. Was there ever a field 
so green— were there ever cows so contented 
— was there ever water gleamed so beautiiully 
as the field and the cows and the river 
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afterwards. 
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CHAPTEE XXXIV. 

SOMEBODY WRONG. 

Notwithstanding Armour's assurance that her 
mother was willing enough to consent to their 
union under conditions which she thought 
desirable, and the natural repugnance of the 
girl to think that she could have attempted 
to deceive him, EUie was not satisfied. This 
was, however, due more to her uneasiness about 
the conduct of her father than to any serious 
doubt as to her mother's truth. Indeed, her 
thoughts were almost entirely occupied with 
the former. 

What was the matter with him ? At first 
he had been so pleasant in talking about 
the engagement ; and now he seemed to 

s 2 



to herself or to Armour : of that she felt sure. 
It was something about them both which 
was vexing him : of that she also felt sure. 
But what was it ? It could not be the scandal 
about Armour's father ; for he had known 
everything, and had said that no man was 
responsible for the conduct of his parents. 
He had given his consent at once to their 
union ; he had raised no objection, except 
that they would have some diflSculty in over- 
coming the dishke of her mother to the 
match. Then had come this curious change. 
He seemed to be distressed, and half desi- 
rous that the marriage should not take 
place. 

' Two things he had said to her which 
remained vividly in her memory. The first 
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was spoken before the visit to Kirkcudbright 
— 'Whatever happens, EUie, I'll do the best 
I can for you.' There was comfort in that 
assurance ; it was a charm against all fear. 
But the second — spoken on the night when 
she was made so unhappy by her mother's 
determined opposition to Armour — inspired 
the misgivings which were only soothed by a 
constant use of the charm. 'You see,' he 
had said, 'we never can tell what queer 
things may happen ; ' and that commonplace 
phrase, combined with' the sadness of his 
expression, still haunted her. 

In her growing anxiety she spoke to her 
mother. 

'Do you think papa is quite well, just 
now?' she said thoughtfully. 

Mrs. Musgrave was astounded at the idea 
of the Fiscal ever being anything but well. 
In all her experience of him, he had never 
been afflicted by any ailment more serious 



there being anything the matter with him/ 
she replied. ' Why do you ask ? ' 

' Because I have been watching him, and 
I see that he looks sad and weary. His 
voice is so weak, and he moves about in 
such a slow way that I am sure he is not 
well/ 

The mother hesitated for a minute ; she 
was not in any degree alarmed about her 
husband, and she saw here an opportunity 
of influencing her child to the advantage of 
her own designs. 

* It will be jsome of those tiresome things 
ill his office that are affecting him. Perhaps 
also his anxiety about you may have some- 
thing to do with his present state/ 

'That is just what I would like to un- 
derstand, mamma/ cried the girl eagerly. 
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'Why should he be anxious on my ac- 
count ? ' 

' I think you should be able to under- 
stand without asking me/ rejoined Mrs. 
Musgrave significantly. 

Ellie understood her mother, and parti- 
cularly wished to avoid any further dis- 
cussion about Armour at present. So with 
a touch of impatience in her voice, she only 
said— 

' I do not think it can be that. He is 
satisfied.' 

Then Mrs. Musgrave looked unhappy. 
She did not like to feel the reproach that 
was conveyed by her daughter's tone and 
look. 

' Now, Ellie, what else could it be ?' she 
exclaimed partly pleading and a little irri- 
table. 'You know quite well that although 
he may be won-ied by his office afiairs, he 
is never sad about them. He sees that we 



self too far in this hasty engagement with 
Mr. Armour. He is satisfied that I am right 
— so is Mr. Armour, and so would anybody 
be who understood the circumstances. But 
you are obstinate, and your father, who, I 
beheve, really cares more for you than he 
does for me, is depressed in consequence. I 
am sure, EUie, if you would try to think of 
it calmly, you would admit that I am right.' 
There was such a blending in these state- 
ments of what Ellie knew to be fact with 
what was only supposition that she was much 
more deeply impressed by them than her 
mother could have expected. Here was such 
a wild suggestion that her father might have 
been persuaded to take her mother's view of 
the case. Was it possible that he was sad 
because he did not hke to tell her so ? Be- 
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sides, it was true that Armour, who was as 
deeply interested in the matter as herself, 
had assured her that there was nothing 
unreasonable in what her mother required. 

Then was it possible that shfe had been 
all this time playing the part of a disobe- 
dient chUd and causing both father and 
mother unnecessary trouble? 

'I would like to do whatever you want, 
mamma, ... I do wish to please you.' 

'I knew that, EUie, or I could never 
have borne half the worry this affair has 
caused me,' cried the delighted mother. ' I 
knew that you would soon come to see 
that my only desire was to do what seemed 
to me best for you.' 

*I never doubted that.' 

Then she kissed her mother and went 
out, leaving the good lady full of joy, for 
everything was coming about just as she had 
foreseen it would, and her daughter would 



longed to an ancient family, and he might 
win some distinction for himself yet. So 
witli childish glee she continued to build' 
her house of cards. 

EUie went down by the terraces which 
overlooked the river. She wanted some- 
body with clear vision to help her to make 
out what she ought to do ; and she was 
thinking about Grannie when she heard steps 
behind her. 

She had chosen this walk because she was 
least likely to be interrupted by anyone ; 
and now here was Fenwick at her elbow. 

' You had just gone out when I called, 
and your mother told me which way you 
had gone,' he said with his jaunty air, and 
without the remotest suspicion that his pre- 
sence could be otherwise than agreeable. 
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^I would rather you had not come, Mr. 
Fenwick,' she said awkwardly. 

He halted, bowed, and looked as if he 
intended to wheel about right face and 
march away. 

' I am sorry to hear that. Miss Musgrave ; 
but perhaps you may consent to endure my 
society for a few minutes when I tell you 
that I came to say goodbye.' 

That did alter the case, and she ex- 
claimed with an air of very frank but what 
he considered very ungracious relief: 

' Oh, you are going away ! ' 

He smiled with a comically malicious an- 
ticipation of her disappointment. 

' Yes, but only for a few weeks ; and my 
going depends a little upon you.' 

' Upon me ! I do not understand how 
any of your movements can be influenced 
by anything I may do.' 

' Oh, but they can be very greatly in ■ 



knowing that there she could most easily- 
escape from him. Her cheeks were ting- 
ling, and she felt altogether uncomfort- 
able. 

' I will take your silence for consent,' 
he said, again at ease and confident; 'and 
tell you all about it. A wonderful thing 
has occurred — I have decided upon doing 
something ! ' 

' Indeed ! ' 

This, mth an expression which would 
have convinced anyone but Fenwick that 
whilst she congratulated him on this noble 
resolution, she cordially wished he had 
chosen some other friend to be the hearer 
of the wonderful news. 

' Yes, I have decided to go into Parlia- 
ment, and I have also decided to make a 
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hit there somehow — if it would please 
you/ 

He laid emphagis on the last words, but 
she affected not to observe it. 

* I wish you every success — no one can 
do so more sincerely/ 

' Thank, you : to have your good wishes 
is something. You know that we are not 
millionaires, but my father thinks we can 
afford to stand an election or two with 
the highly commendable object of getting 
me started on a useful career in which my 
energy, et cetera, will find scope for develop- 
ment. The sudden retirement of old Balfour 
the member for Gartbum, gives me an im 
mediate opening. The borough is not a 
large one, and I am going to try my for- 
tune at once. I begin the campaign to- 
morrow.' 

That is very prompt,' she said, trying 
to show some interest in his project, and 



think we have done it yet. Balfour's re- 
tirement was made known yesterday ; we 
decided last night; my address was ready 
this morning; it will be printed in all the 
local papers to-morrow ; and I will be on 
the spot to stump the place, to spout 
beautiful platitudes about land laws, game 
laws, hypothec, and poor laws. I have one 
grand card to play, which will go straight 
to the heart of every true Briton! (You 
see I am getting into the style already). 
Would you like to know what that par- 
ticularly grand card is ? ' 

'If it is not a secret.' 

'Secret — ^it will be known through the 
length and breadth of the land in twenty- 
four hours.' 
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'It must be a very bright idea/ 

'The brightest possible for helping a 
man into Parliament. Are you getting 
impatient? Well, here it is. I mean to 
show every man how he can live without 
paying taxes, rent, or debts of any kind ! . . . 
There, is not that a magnificent idea ? It is 
the realisation of a Utopian state, in which every 
man is to be as good as another. But you do 
not seem to be deeply impressed with the 
Napoleonic grandeur of my notion ? ' 

' I do not understand how it is to be 
carried out,' she said, laughing at his bur- 
lesque. 

' The understanding is not of the sUghtest 
consequence,' was his reply as he too laughed 
merrily. 'It is a catching idea, and that is 
enough. But what I want to understand 
very much is, will you be greatly pleased 
if I win the day?' 

'Of course we shall be pleased.' 



poll for Gailburn? .... I think if I 
could take that knowledge with me, there 
would be no doubt of the result. Shall I 
have it ? ' 

In Fenwick's wooings boldness had al- 
ways been a stronger characteristic than 
tenderness ; but now, touched with a real 
passion, his words, his manner, his expres- 
sion, and even the form of his features 
seemed to obtain a mysterious refinement. 
For a few minutes he received no reply, 
and he watched her downcast face eagerly. 
He saw that the expression was very 
serious, but there was no indication of 
emotion. 

Presently she turned her clear, frank 
eyes full upon his face, and said quietly: 
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* I have told you, Mr. Fenwick, that 
none of your friends will be more pleased 
than I shall be if you are successfiil, and 
none will sympathise more if you fail. But 
that is all. Now I am going to ask you 
to prove your friendship for me.' 

The calm kindness with which this was 
spoken added to the feehng of disappoint- 
ment with which Fenwick heard it, for it 
increased his admiration of the woman. 
What a splendid creature she was ! 

'Well, if that is all, I must be con- 
tent with it for the present,' he said 
cheerfully ; ' and you know that you have 
only to tell me in what way I can prove 
my friendship.' 

'By accepting the answer I have given 
you now as the only answer I can ever 
give you, and so sparing me the pain of 
repeating it.' 
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have given yourself to some one else/ 

*Then you do not wish to be my 
friend?' 

'You know I am your friend, and will 
be always.' 

^In that case you can only prove it 
by granting the favour I ask without con- 
ditions.' 

Then she bowed and went into the 
house. She did not know that Penwick 
was somewhat justified in his persistence by 
the assurances he had received from her 
mother that all was going in his favour. 

' A fellow might do anything with such 
a woman for his wife/ was Penwick's 
mental exclamation, ^and I know women 
too well to give up the chase yet.' 
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The refinement with which his sense of 

real love had endowed him for a little 
whUe, had abready disappeared. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 



BAD NEWS. 



When the Fiscal arrived at his office he 
despatched Adamson in search of Captain 
Brown, and then proceeded methodically to 
examine the correspondence which lay on 
his desk. This was probably the last time 
he would have it to do; for the end was 
near. 

The chief constable came promptly. The 
Fiscal handed him a piece of paper. 

'That is where the man Thorbum is 
lying. I think you should be there to- 
morrow forenoon at eleven o'clock. I believe 
he will have something to say to you. I 
expect him to point out the man who caused 
his injury.' 
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* Very good. Do you go with me ? ' 

*I shall be there at the same hour; but 
as I am not able to fix the time at which 
I shall start you had better not trouble to 
call for me.' 

*I suppose you have got full information 
now about the case ? ' 

' Yes, but I would like you to hear what 
the man says himself. I daresay you think 
it queer that I should take so much interest 
in this case. You will understand why to- 
morrow.' 

Captain Brown's sallow face did not dis- 
play a shadow of curiosity, but his keen eyes 
were gazing steadily at the Fiscal. 

*I was puzzled to make out why you 
were so eager at first and then so suddenly 
stopped.' 

'My interest did not cease. As I ex- 
plained to you I had found him, and for 
the time there was no necessity for you to 



* Xo, not ibaJL The news is only that jou 
socm have a new FiscaL I have resigned.* 

'Tired <rfwoTk?' 

The question was pot without any into- 
nation of soipise. 

'Not ezacdy. It would have pleased me 
very well to have gone oa for some years 
longer ; but an event which occurred re- 
cently has made me think it incumbent upon 
me to resign/ 

' Sorry to hear it. Who will get the ap- 
pointment ? ' 

* There's no saying ; but if it had been in 
my power to recommend any one I should 
have given Adamson my best word. He 
knows the whole routine of the work. Put 
ill a word for him if you can.' 
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' I wiu; 

The chief constable retired, much occu- 
pied with speculations as to the probable 
cause of Musgrave's resignation. 

At noon the Fiscal's horse was brought 
to the door of the office, its owner mounted 
and rode to Campbell's farm. There he gave 
some instructions to Wull Greer and obtained 
for him leave of absence in order to haVe him 
ready for probable emergencies. 

Next he rode to Thomiehowe and found 
Armour at home. His arrival was not a 
surprise now as his first two or three visits 
had been, although this one was made earher 
than usual. 

But the tidings he brought did give them 
a surprise. One of Grannie's first questions 
had always been: 

*When are we to see him noo?' 

' Not yet,' had hitherto been the invari- 
able answer. 



although she was full of joy. 'The Lord 
be thanked. And when did he come 
to himsel' — when did he ask to see 
us?' 

*He has not asked to see you,' replied 
the Kscal slowly ; * he does not yet know 
that you are going to him. I have taken 
upon myself the responsibility of making the 
appointment, because I think it important 
that you should see him now.' 

The light which had suddenly flashed in 
Grannie's face passed away as quickly as it 
had come. 

* Then he's deein' ' Then, standing 

erect, her sightless eyes turned towards 
Musgrave, whilst Armour took her hand 
in his ; her lips moved, but they did not 
hear the words ' Thy will be dune.' 
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'The case is not yet hopeless,' said the 
Fiscal gently ; ' he may mend.' 

' Ay, he'll mend,' she said in a low, steady 
voice, and both men understood the signifi- 
cance of the words. After a pause she went 
on : ' What for can we no gang to him 
enoo?' 

' Because it ^s necessary first to persuade 
him to let you come. He is still under the 
impression that none of us know where he 
is hiding.' 

' Sae be it,' she said softly. ' I would 
fain see him, but 111 no do onything that 
might hasten his hour. I ken that he's no 
keepin' us awa frae him out o' ill will to us, 
but because he thinks it best for ms.' 

Then she bowed her head and quitted 
die room, Armour going with her. But he 
stopped at the door of her room; he knew 
that she wished to be alone, and he kne' 
why. 




* Is it death ? ' inquired Armour. ' You 
can tell me the worst/ 

'I fear it is; but the doctor does not 
think it will be immediate — ^he even thinks 
recovery possible. I hope he may re- 
cover.' 

This was spoken with so much earnestness 
that Armour could not help lodking at him 
inquiringly. 

*You will not be surprised that I am 
anxious about him when you learn thaf 
should he die you may find it necessary to 
break ofi* your engagement with Ellie.' 

* What ! ' ejaculated Armour, scarcely able 
to believe his ears. 

The words were repeated coldly enough, 
but with an undercurrent of agitation. 
' Oh, impossible ! ' said the lover. 
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' Any kind of misfortune is possible/ re- 
joined the Fiscal bitterly. 'Let us hope he 
may recover/ 

'But what is it you mean?' was the 
bewildered question. 'Nothing can ever 
make me break off my engagement unless 
she tells me what I know she cannot.' 

' We shall see to-morrow/ was the strange 
reply. 

'If it were not that I know you are 
incapable of jesting at such a time as this, 
I should regard your suggestion as one of 
the biggest jokes you have ever made. As it 
is, I wish you would explain.' 

'I ought not to have spoken. I would 
like you to have the explanatioii from his 
lips, not mine. But as ' 

The Fiscal stopped: he had been about 
to say, ' As I have startled you by my remark, 
I must tell you the whole circumstances 
myself. I am not so thoroughly the master 



some time.' 

But he could not do it then ; and it 
was best to leave the explanation to come 
to-morrow, as he had arranged. So he 
said : 

* I must ask you, Armour, not to worry 
yourself by my careless words. Eest assured 
of this, I am more resolved than ever that 
nothing but your wish or hers shall keep you 
two apart.' 

' In that case, I can forget your curious 
suspicion that it was possible for me to wish 
for any change. But you did startle me ; 
for only this morning we were talking about 
the possibility of your having changed your 
mind.' 

' Then it is well that the opportunity 
occurred for me to repeat my assurance of 
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the only conditions on which I will retract 
my consent/ 

Armour was satisfied; at any other time 
he would have laughed loudly at that wildest 
of all wild imaginings — 'the possibility of his 
wishing to give up EUie. He was happy in 
smiling at it now ; still, when the Fiscal had 
gone away, he had uncomfortable thoughts 
about what was to happen to-morrow. 

It seemed somehow as if a shadow had 
fallen across the path which had been so 
bright that morning. ^ 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

ON THE EDGE OP THE STORM. 

A BLITHE man was WuU Greer with his 
unexpected holiday before him and an 
unexpected pound note in his pouch. The 
first was still long, and although there was 
a brisk north-east wind blowing, it was bracing, 
and the sun was shining. The second was 
short, for it was soon changed ; and Wull's 
experience had taught him that although a 
note was a respectable sum whilst it remained 
whole, it was just like a nest of new fledged 
sparrows as soon as it was transformed 
into small coin, and each piece took to 
itself wings, 'fleeing awa in unkenned 
airts,' with incomprehensible and mysterious 
velocity. 
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'There's nae accounting for it,' was his 
resigned answer, whenever his father had 
attempted to remonstrate with him on his 
extravagance ; * there maun hae been bad 
tailorin' about my pouches/ 

'It's nae use speakinV would be the 
father's melancholy comment : ' ye are a 
sair hair in my neck an' I maim just 
thole.' 

'Just that/ Wull would say cheerfully, 
' an' be thankfii' it's nae waur. You ken 
there was ' 

And then Wull would give a list of 
ne'er-do-weels who had been transported 
or hanged, and felt quite satisfied that 
his father ought to be comparatively proud 
of him. It is one of the anomalies of 
human nature and a reproach to its judg- 
naent that the ne'er-do-weels awaken so 
much pity that they always cause more 
pain than they suffer. 




liad a chat with Eppie Lawson, who was 
always about the door seemg that the bairns 
who were too young for school did not fall 
into mischief; or on the way to or from 
the well with her water stoups swung out 
from her sides by means of a large hoop. 

Then he encountered. Tawtie Pate, and 
had something to say to him which in- 
volved a dram. Gow, the smith, came into 
the inn whilst they were at it, and that 
involved another dram. Next came the 
Soutar, and that meant one more dram, 
whilst the return treats had to be counted 
in between. 

But they all kept their heads steadily, 
considering, so that even then Wull did not 
betray the secret about Thorbum. 
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' I'm just gaun to see a frien' that's no 
weel at hame,' was the explanation he gave 
of his holiday. 

At last he got his parcel from the 
deacon's shop, and strode out sturdily to 
make up for lost time. He was proud of 
his position as an assistant of the Fiscal; 
the novelty of being on the side of law 
was still fresh upon him. 

'You are clever in the up-tak', Greer, 
and I expect you to manage this business 
as well as you have done the rest,' the 
Fiscal had said ; ' and if you do — ^well, 
there's a small farm somewhere that might 
suit you.' 

And, consequently, Wull was determined 
to manage the business entrusted to him. 
Knowing what prospects he had before 
him, he was merry at the spectacle of his 
father's dismay at his appearance at that 
time of day. 

VOL. II. u 




* Never you heed, father, it's a' right this 
time. You'll may-be be proud o' me yet.' 

* Proud !— whan ? ' 

* Sooner than you think. You just never 
heed me the-noo, and in a whihe you'll no 
be sorry. I'm come to see my frien', and 
to bring some things he needed.' 

So Wull went into the cottage. He 
saw Leezie first. She had been baking, 
scouring, and milking — she was now wash- 
ing — and in the intervals she had been 
nursing Thorburn. 

' He's just the same as far as I can 
tell,' she said in answer to her brother; 
' at ae minute you would think there was 
naething wrang wi' him, an' the next you 
would think he was at the last gasp. The 
doctor thinks he's a wee better.' 
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' Was he speiring for onybody? ' 

^'No, but Maister Musgrave was speiring 
for you, and says he is coming back to 
hear what you hae done/ 

' I'll be ready for him/ 

Wull went into the little room, where 
"Thorbum lay staring at the shelf near the 
ceiling and at the foot of his bed which 
formed a kind of general receptacle for 
Sunday bonnets and other articles not fre- 
quently required. 

At first he did not appear to notice 
WuU's arrival in spite of the latter s re- 
peated inquiry. 

*Hoo do you find yourse? the- day, Jlr. 
Thorburn ? ' 

By - and - by, however, he turned his 
face slowly towards him, and eyed him 
absently. 

^I suppose you think you are going to 
keep me here for ever,' he said htiskily; 



consolingly, *but it will depend on yoursel' 
whether you walk out o' our clutches or 
are carried out o' them/ 

InteUigence dawned on the invalid's face 
and he spoke more clearly. 

'That's you, Greer?' 

*Just me.' 

*I am glad to see you. How many 
y ^ars is it since I saw you last ? ' 

*That depends on how many hours you 
count to a year. I would say that it was 
only a wee while since I brought you 
h^r^.' 

The man was silent, looking dreamily 
at }us visitor's face, and then : 

* Ah, you count time by the hours of 
th? ^ock. You do not know what suflfer- 
jng i^.' 
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'I hae had my head smashed wi' a 
horse ; my hand nearly ta'en off wi' a 
chaff*-cutter ; my arm broken in twa places 
wi' a tum'le frae a cart, and a heap o' 

things forbye.' • 

'I wish I could swop with you/ said 
Thorburn, a grim humour on his ghastly 
face. 'Man, if you only knew what it was 
to lie here for, say two of your hours, with 
all these ghosts passing and repassing before 
you; every one looking at you with sad, 
weary, reproachful face, filling your soul 
with remorse and dread that you had done 
them wrong — ^then you would know what 
it was to be living through ages of torture.' 

* I never saw ony ghosts,' said WuU 
simply, but moving uneasily a pace back 
from the bed. 

' Then break your bones and be happy ; 
you do not know what pain is yet.' 

He laughed faintly but contemptuously at 



you?' said Wull, a little hurt by what 
seemed to be the ingratitude of the man 
he had aided at the cost of so much trouble 
to himself before he knew what rewards his 
action was to bring him. 

'No, no, I don't want to skear you, 
man,' replied Thorbum in a hopeless tone 
as he moved his head from side to side. 
* I was only telling you how the time goes 
with me. How long must I wait now ? ' 

There was a kind of despairing impatience 
in the tone of that question. 

'There's nae sayin' — may-be it'll be a 
long while yet; an', if I was you, I'd try 
to find out some kind o' thochts that wouldna 
fash ye sae muckle.' 

'That's true, Greer. You are becoming 
as good as a parson.' 
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' Havers ! ' exclaimed WuU, as if he did 
not like the satire. 

' You may complete the character by 
telling me what I ought to think about/ 

Wull was ' quick in the uptak'/ as the 
Fiscal had said, and he saw a good oppor- 
tunity here for effecting his purpose. 

' May-be I can do that too, if you would 
listen wi' reason.' 

TU try.' 

'Weel then, you said that you would 
like to do me a good turn.' 

' Aye, but I cannot.' 

'Onyway you needna do me an ill turn 
if it's in your power to prevent it.' 

'How's that?' 

'Weel, it's just this, an' it's the chief 
reason for my bein' here the-day. You see, 
as long as you was likely to get on your 
ain feet soon it was a' right for me. But 
you're no like to do that ; and by your 



friend went on. 

'You ken there's been a heap o' seekin' 
for you — an' though I dinna want to say 
onything to hurt you while you're down, I 
cjanna say that you seem to me to hae done 
the right thing by your friends, judgin' frae 
what I hae heard about them and ken about 
them.' 

' What do you want me to do ? ' 

* I want you to let your folk come and 
see you. I'll gie you my word that they'll 
no touch you, or try to tak' you awa' 
unless it be your ain pleasure/ 

WuU gave that assurance with the air of 
one who knows that his guarantee is enough. 

'You have seen them.' 

'True enough, I hae seen ane o' them, 
lan' 1 ken that they mean to do naething 
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but what will please yoursel/ I ken mair 
— that your keepin' awa' frae them is like 
to prevent a marriage that was to hae come 
aff if you had bided at hame, and would 
come aff yet if you were just to let your 
folk ken where you are.' 

'I did not know that.' 

' Oh, but it's true, though I'm no gaun 
to tell you hoo I came to ken it. You see 
it's in your power to do me a good turn, 
and your folk tae.' 

Thorburn did not speak. He closed his 
eyes and remained quite still. At length'^: 

'I have been thinking about that, Greer, 
but I doubt if it can do them any good to 
see me. I always made mischief amongst 
them, and it seems to me still that the best 
thing for them is never to hear another 
word about me.' 

* Ou, but you*re clean wrang ; you hae 
done them the worst mischief in rinnin' 



There was a long pause, during which the 
invalid again closed his eyes. 

' Very well, you can go to Thorniehowe 
and tell Mrs. Armour I would like to see 
her; 

* I'll dae that, man, right gladly ; and I'll 
fetch Maister Armour at the same time.' 

'Fetch anybody you like,' said Thorburn 
wearily. 

'I'll no fash you ony mair the-noo then, 
but you can lippen to me to dae everything 
needfu'.' 

Wull went out with a contented mind. 
He had accomplished the object of his mis- 
sion with much more ease than he had ex- 
pected. Of course he had no need to go 
to Thorniehowe, and when the Fiscal came 
again he had his answer ready for him. 
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So the night went by; it was one of the 
quietest Thorburn had experienced for some 
time. Wull Greer remained in the room with 
him throughout the night; but his assistance 
was scarcely required, and for the most part 
he was allowed to snore peacefully on the 
little sofa. 

Thorburn slept fairly well, but he lay 
awake at intervals listening to the rising 
wind which was moaning through the glen ; 
and then to the heavy rain which began to 
beat violently against the little window. 

' It's an evendow^n pour,' said Wull, as he 
looked out in the early morning. 'I haena 
seen rain Uke that for mony a lang day.' 

The cottage might have been a diving-bell 
at the bottom of rapidly moving water, and 
the view from its window would have repre- 
sented what was visible outside. Dull grey 
water through which the trees on the other 
side of the road could not be seen. It had 



* It's a fine morning,' said Thorburn, 
slightly raising his head. 

* A what? ' exclaimed Wull, turning quickly 
to stare at him. 

' A fine morning, I say.' 

* You're no gaun wud again surely.' 
•*0h no, I'm better this morning than I 

have been since the night you picked me up. 
I begin to think that blood-letting did me 
good, for my head is so clear.' 

* Then I wouldna say that this is a fine 



momin'.' 



Although he spoke lightly, Wull was not 
altogether at his ease: he had been imbued 
with the superstition that during the few 
hours which immediately precede death, the 
intellect is supematurally keen. 

*That is just why I say it ; because in this 
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weather the folk will not come, and I shall 
be glad of a respite/ 

' I'm doubtin' you're mistaken ; they'll be 
here. This rain is ower heavy to keep on 
lang. 1 hear the wind beginning to rise 
doon there already.' 

' I want to get up then.' 

* That's clean ridic'lous on sic a day as this. 
You're far mair cosy in your bed.' 

'If the folk are coming I want to get 
up. I want to see them at my best, and 
so give Grannie the least fright that may 
be.' 

' Bide a wee then or I get you something 
warm.' 

As WuU had prognosticated, the rain had 
abated by breakfest-time, although it still fell 
heavily. It had made deep channels of the 
cart ruts on the steep red road, and the 
streams were rushing down angrily, gathering 
strength as they approached the foot of the 



and a couple of inches of water spread over 
the level road. 

Whins and brambles and all low-lying 
bushes were beaten down, and the branches 
of the trees moved heavily in the wind. The 
burn in the bed of the glen had become a 
stormy river, darV and drumly, and with a 
few hours more of this rain would attain the 
dimensions of a spate. No glint of sunlight 
relieved the dull, sulky face of nature. 

Through it all came Grannie and Armour 
to keep the appointment that the Fiscal had 
made for them. They were in a gig, and a 
strong horse took them along the road at a 
good pace in spite of the elements. But 
they had to go at a walking pace when they 
came to the brae leading up to Dalwheattie 
Mill. The streamlets rushing down washed 
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the horse's feet and the wheels as the slow 
progress was made upward. 

Armour remembered with a kind of 
shudder that he had attended a country 
funeral on such a day as this ; and it 
seemed to him as if this was only one stage 
in another funeral. Grannie had spoken 
little to him since they started. She 
answered his inquiries about her * haps ' 
and general comfort in monosyllables; and 
on the brae they did not speak at all. 

Leezie was at the door and led Grannie 
into the kitchen, whilst Armour went with the 
miller to the stable to attend to the horse. 
The miller would gladly have done this 
service himself, for he knew Armour as a 
thriving manufacturer and was proud to see 
him at his place. 

When they returned to the cottage, 
Grannie had been relieved from her wet 
outer garments and was asking Leezie about 



con gang in noo. He is sitting in the 
chair.' 

The fact that he was able to be out of 
bed gave them some relief; and Armour led 
Grannie quietly into the little room. 

The man was sitting bolt upright with 
his back towards the bed. His white face 
resembled that of a corpse with its ban- 
dages. He stretched out his long thin hand 
which Armour took and pressed kindly, then 
without speaking placed it in Grannie's. 

'I'm glad to see you again, Jock,' was 
what she said in her calm, quiet voice, but 
her fingers trembled a little as they passed 
gently over his face and head. 'Are you 
better noo?' 

A pause ; then : 

' Aye, I am better now.' 
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And then there was another long pause. 
He had been always sickly looking, but 
Armour was glad Grannie could not see 
him as he appeared now. In his own 
breast the intensity of pity for the man's 
misfortunes was forging those tender links 
between them which should have been 
made there long ago. There was some- 
thing, too, in Thorbum's expression which 
suggested that he understood what was 
going on in his son's mind. 

'I was feared that we would find you 
past speaking to us,' Grannie went on ; 
' I'm rael glad you haena got that length 
yet.' 

* I will speak better presently.' 

'Dinna waste your breath. I hae nae 
doubt that if we can get you safe hame 
you'll hae mony a blithe day afore you 
yet. ... Ye are gaun to come hame, of 
course.' 

VOL. II. X 



AVt 



* You do not know how my presence 
will interfere with you/ 

*I say, come whether or not/ 

For an instant a grim smile flitted 
across Thorbum's face. 

'You do not know the cm^e you have 
brought upon yourself in pursuing me^ — 
what ruin you seek in taking me home. 
Your life would have been happier if you 
had never seen me again.' 

' That's just a' your ain fancies,' inter- 
posed Grannie. * You canna do ony harm 
to us, and we are thankfu' to Mr. Mus- 
grave ' 

* Musgrave ! ' 

*Aye, it was him that found you out 
and that's been daein' everything for you.' 
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The man's face had been anxious, but 
not displeased or ill-humoured. Now it 
became dull and gloomy as the day. 

The Fiscal was riding slowly up the 
steep brae through the rain, his head in- 
stinctively bowed low against it. He was 
insensible to wind and rain, although they 
seemed to crush him down on his saddle 
as they crushed the plants down to the 
ground. 

There were voices in his ears speaking 
louder than the elements. 

'That dying man will charge you with 
murder, and murder was in your thoughts 
at the time. You are going to your own 
execution.' 

' Then let it come,' was the answer, ' I 
am ready.' 

END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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